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This is the 1977 Eldorado. 

A car of luxury and flair With those unmistakable Eldorado lines- even more distinctive for 77 
With the extra front-seat roominess that Front-Wheel Drive brings 
With your choice of classic Coupe, available Cabriolet [shown] or available Cuslom Biarritz With features 

that make it one of the world's most exciting automobiles. 

^ Eldorado BY CADILLAC 



Extra Front Seal Roominess 
Because the front floor is flat with 
Front -Wheel Drive 



Variable Ratio Power Steering 
Easy parking and cornering 
while retaining a feel of the road 



Electronic-Fuel-fniected Engine 
This extra-cost feature is designed lor 
quick response fa si starting and 
smooth engine idle 



Auiomalic Level Control 
Adjusts for changing loads 
automatically 




Front Wheel Drive Provides impressive 
traction and directional stability 



Four-Wheel Disc Brakes 
Ventilaled discs have cooling fins 
for rapid heat dissipation 



Auiomattc Climate Control 
Redesigned for 1977 Compressor 
works onty when necessary 



This is the 1977 Eldorado. 

A car ol impressive readability Ram Sleet Snow That's when 
you really appreciate the pulling action of Eldorado's Front-Wheel Drive - in combination with Automatic 
Level Control, Variable Ralio Power Steering and Four-Wheel Disc Brakes Engineered to pull you through 

Eldorado 1977 At the summit of the car maker's craft 



\M) Eldorado BY CADILLAC 



We're as flexible as you need us in be. 

Anrf for good reason When we write 
a policy, we tailor it to fit you. You 
shouldn't have to buy more than you 
need or more than you can afford 
You can buy one of oui basic package 
polit ies. 

They cover fire and extended cover- 
ages on property and liability on 
premises And we ran add optional 
coverages that make sense. 
Or you can buy our Kemper 
Businessowners Polity." 
Its the most comprehensive package 
policy we know of. There's no co- 
insurance Our ^reed a mount " 



program assures you that should you 
nave an insured loss, we'll pay 100% 
ui that loss up to your policy limits. 
Minus your deductible And our 
replacement cost coverage guaran 
tees that you'll receive the full value 
of your building and contents up to 
your policy limits With no deprecia- 
tion 

Who is the Kemper Cavalry? 

We're the Kemper Insurance Com- 
panies And we've been riding hard 
to protect our customers for over 
bO years. 

The scout, the man in buckskin, is 
an independent aftent He's an impar- 



tial |udger>f your insurance needs 
because he doesn't work for us. He 
works for you. 

For more information about Kempei ! 
business owners policies, call one of 
the independent agents or brokers 
who represent Kemper They're 
listed in the Yellow Pages. 

* lh<*[KlllC» flilf .j V .1 1 1"! I ■! ■ - HI '.I Mil' '.t.llf. 




We're with you for the long ride. 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 



By JOHN COST6LLO 
Aosoci.it s Editor 



Why More Managers Are Refusing Transfers 



Ten limes more U, S. firms report 
executives refusing transfer- in 1975 
than in 1974. 

A recent survey of 617 major 
American husine^jjes, made for Ticor 
ftelucaliun Management Co.. .shows 
that «12 percent of the companies had 
managers turn down moves Lost year. 
In 1974, only four percent of the 
companies reported refusals. 

"At one time, an up-and-coming 
executive threatened lo abort his 
career if he turned down a move," 
srivM Charles D. Atwood, president of 
Tieor. "He knew he risked being 
shunted off the main line onto a 
sidetrack. Now, apparently, more and 
more are willing to take that 
chance." 



The percentage of managers who 
insist on staying put is still small, 
the iiurvoy shown. Last year, only 
nhout eight percent said no when 
offered a transfer. 

But the percentage is believed to 
be up sharply from prior years. 

Why did executives turn down 
those offers, usually a step up the 
corporate ladder? 

"There are now fuctorn thai must 
be considered by corpora tiuns," Mr. 
Atwood says, "Among those factor* 
.'ire the so-called quality at life ;i lo- 
cation offers and conflicting huaband- 
wife career paths. 

"Refusals are not a problem yet, 
but they may be in the future." 

Here ate the ten reasons uiven 
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OWNING YOUR OWN EXECUTONE PHONE SYSTEM 
CAN SAVE YOU MORE THAN JUST MONEY. 
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You may bo interested m iDiephone 
in(erw«rvael systems because mey after au^h 
stir active coal saunas But E«ecutt>nB pnone 
systems otter saving and a oreal deal mare 
With the unique Exeeuione KPtophonci 
own here, you can ►mprore Du&nesa 
communications, in many ways For example 
can torwar d cans set up conference cats, 
le people, automatically camp- on a busy 
ime -an with push -button speed 

So <t you re investigating phono system s 
that can save you money, connect wilh 
Etecutone We havu a broad line ot phone 
rjysiems thai suil any need, whether you have 
Itvo or s« phones or hundreds Mail coupon 
tor M information. 




I □ Send frm owflofio 'How To Gar More 
From Vouf Owin Telephone Syamm 
□ Has* your reorawnMiv* ohom 

NAM) 
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I «k utaoo lie OiC< 8-2 
29 lOThCMTwan Km JLongltfarwiOp NT 1IIQ1 
in Canada Ejaicutpn*. Lid Ontario 



motit often by managers who decli 
n shift ton new location: 

Personal ruami 25 

FVelot prsiant locals !o ,-iew 19 

New location undosirabla 12 

Family resrstoncs 12 
Negative geographic Isrtors it new 

location 9 

Cost ot moving 9 

Hijti Ijulnj costs jt new location 6 

Educitlon iioerjj of children 5 

Uruttiadive joboHet 4 

Spquja'SErtiploymmH S 



"Although personal reasons r.mk 
first." Mr, Atwood flays, "three rea 
Hons relating to the location itself — 
not lw grxxl an present one, dislike 
iln> new location, or il has negative 
orographic factors — add up to 40 per- 
cent of the refusals." 

Few executives, the Ticor tiludy 
-how*, refused transfers to the »South- 
west or the West Coast. 

Records Washington 
Wan Is You to Keep 

Let ue iiay you are a filbert han- 
dler, a broker or dealer in filberts. 

You know that you must keep rec- 
ords of shelled and in-sheM filberts 
received and disposed of. 

But for how long? 

Here is the right answer: "At lm\ni 
two vivm> after end of marketing )«j1 
icy year in which transaction oc- 
curred." 

That is what the Filbert Control 
Board Bays. And the board has the 
last word. 

(if (Yiurse. I he rtaisin Arlminisira- 
live Committee and the Olive Ad- 
ministrative Committee have their 
own Met* of record-keeping rules. And 
so on. ad infinitum. 

A myriad of federal agencies tart 
rules on what records businessmen 
must keep. These amende* run from 
A to W f Agriculture Department to 
Water Resources Council. 

One agency or another affects al- 
most every kind of business known 
to nam: Airlines and automakers, 
brewers timl hra/ers, eulUjit giniiers 
and crib manufacturers, oxjiorto th 
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and importers . mine owners and mo- 
tor carriers, oyster packers and pea- 
nut .hlidliT.s, piliijs and poijlh> 
weighers, railroads and smelters, steel 
mills and stocky/mis, uiKlerwriler.s 
and wholesalers. 

the chances are good that your 
business comes under some agency's 
supervision. If it does you are also 
in (he record -keeping business 

Thoughtfully, Washington offers 
you n helpful lool. 

It is called: "Guide to Record fie- 
tcntion llequiremeim" i Stock No. 
022-003-00915-9). 

You can order it from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. (' 
20402. 

Price for the 1976 odition, 96 page* 
of fjn« print, is $2. 

Finding the Answers 
for Marketing Managers 

"You have a popular consumer 
product on the Eastern Seaboard, 
and you would like to try it in the 
Midwest. 

"So you Ui,t-nmrkel it in a couple 



of sii|>ermarketti in Indianapolis, and 
you want a quick look at the demo- 
graphics of the population living near 
the supermarkets. 

"What do you do?" 

That was the problem posed at a 
recent meeting of the Sales Execu- 
tive's t lub of New York. 

Antirew Garvin, chairman of 
FIND/SVP, a New York-based in- 
formation and research firm, then 
answered the question he had just 
propounded: 

"For less than 5100. and within 30 
minutes, you can gel dome detailed 
demographic and economic statistics 
for as wide an area around your su- 
permarket i in you choosv. 

"A data bank called SITE, which 
didn't exist a few yean ago, will get 
suih informal ion a- population, fam- 
ily income, home values, automobiles 
owned. level of education, major ap- 
pliances owned, and so forth. 

"Actually, it is a neatly computer- 
ized collection of national census in- 
formal ion 

Mr. Garvin cites the supermarket 
cose to help prove a point. Namely, 
that executives today don't have to 



pure over reams of printed matter to 
get vital market data. 

"It* loo cuniben>orae p costly, and 
tiiriP-coiiManinii," In- 

Millions of items of information 
are now stored in data banks, he 
notes. Other millions are compressed 
into microfilm and microfiche col lee 
tuiii.-. 

Like other firms, such as Editec, 
Inc., in Chicago. FLND/SVP uses a 
computer to search these data ba&ep 
for information requested by clients, 

"What's truly amazing." Mr. Gar- 
vin bays, "is that the data bases now 
available collectively cover so many 
different fields. Some give demo- 
graphics, nates potential in industrial 
plants, and information on corpora- 
tions, 

"Others sun unarm: puhljNhisl fori-, 
costs and statistics on production, 
wages, shipments, and prices for 
many industrial products and ser- 
vices. 

11 And new da t.i k i are becoming 
available virtually i-wry month." 

Within a decade, he predicts, Rath- 
ering information by computer will 
be commonplace. rj 
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Our Universal Supplemental Annuity Pnlicy paysaijur 
rcrttly guaranteed 9% less expenses. 

li you're responsible tor a tax-qualified pension or 
profit iharinj; trust, vmi m yout \ lOOf* tUX advisor will 
find this policy an excellent way i<» supplement the e.ish 
v.ilucs .il life insuiaiiet: policies in providing total re- 
tircmcnt income 

Unlike nuau.il Kinds, the principal is guaranteed. Un- 
like savings and loon certificates, there is no penalty for 
early withdrawal |up to J2sO,000|, And, when partic- 
ipants retire, annuities can he purchased .it favorable 
gnuirrriues Minimum deposit is 5^,000 per year 
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\ Practically everytrrtng you eat gets to you by truck. 



Practically everything you wear 
getsroyoubytrudt 



Practically everything you u 
gets to you Oy crude. 




Just about the only thing you own 
that wasnt delivered by truck is you. 
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SOUND OFF TO THE EDITOR 
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Government-Guaranteed Jobs for AH? 



OKK OF today's moat controversial 
irolitical-economic issues is the 
role of the federal government in 
combining unc-HiploviiK'Ht 

The debate stenw from (he hi;:li 
Unemployment level of (he recent re- 
cession. While the level has receded 
With recovery, the ([ln-litm uf who 
should do what to provide jol*s 
in-iin-, w/n illircb rdive. 

One school of thought believes 
Ihnt government should provide a job 
to every individual unable to find 
^'"'k in the private sector Th-it ar- 
Kunient goes thi.s way: 

♦loblessru'.-sij triggers sharply in- 
creased government expenditures for 
unemployment compensation mid 
Welfare benefits, Tux funda could just 
&8 readily be put into jobs that 

Would return benrliLs tu the public. 

A society in which individuals 
"am their own way, whatever the 



source of dieir wages . u more 
healthy dian one in which large num- 
bene of able-bodied Lini-niployed are 
handed lax subsidies. 

Established programs to provide 
jobs can be put into effect quickly 
when the unemployment rale reaches 
a certain level. 

A contrary view is that govern- 
ment activity designed to curb un- 
employment should be limited lo ac- 
tion* that help, or nt least do not 
hinder, a healthy, private economy. 

Thc*e holding that view say: 

Government, when confronted with 
rising unemploympnt, should puraup 
fiscal and monetary policies that 
dampen inflation and encourage cap- 
ital investment in job-creating busi- 
MM expansion. 

Government job program* cenern] 
ly reach only a small percentage of 
the unemployed. Much of (hi- nione\ 



,p,-iil n.if- tu i>:\\ mcrliiwi rusts ul 
the bureaucracy, not into expanding 
the ranks of (he employed. 

Overall jobless rates are not a val- 
id measure fur gauging economic 
hardship suffered hy those temporar- 
ily unemployed. The unemployment 
rate among head*; of households, fur 
example, is far leas than the overall 
rate. Unemployment statistics in- 
clude individuals waiting to be re- 
ertllcd lo rekul.ir jrJis ;md not mu-r 
ested in other employment, teenage 
Indents seeking part-lime work, and 
jiOme wives whose employment i.s 
not essential to family wjcurity. 

Ikilh Hides of the argument will be 
heard UN Congress nririrt-v-u •■■ itself, 
in the next few months, to various 
public iwrvice job propowda. 

Should the government guarantee 
a job to everyone? Wlmt da you 
think? 



1*-. 



please zl,'- t-.i: ronM ton '.own ptPLv 



Kenneth ff. Medley, Editor 
Nation's Business 
1615 H Street M. ff. 
Washington, D. C. £0062 



Should the government guarantee a job to everyone? 
Comments: , , . , 



□ Yes □ No 
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SOUND OFF RESPONSE 





A Loud No to Indexing the Minimum Wage 



the "Sound Off to the Editor" 
I question put to leaders in the? 
August issue of Nation's Business 
was, "Should the minimum wage be 
indexed?" The answ-or wns a loud 
and clear no. Respondents voted 18 
to one against the proposition. 

The present federal minimum wage 
is $2l30 on hour, and it can be 
cliHti.;, rl i inly through a law enacted by 
< Yiiijjttvj- and signed by the President. 
Pending legislation would provide 
for automatic change" in the mini- 
mum to reflect trends in living coals. 

Some legislators advocate using 
the Consumer Price Index as the 
basis for determining the minimum 
wage; others recommend filing the 
minimum at 60 percent of the aver- 
age hourly turning s on private, nan- 
agricultural payrolls. 

Robert G. Johnson, agency man- 
ager of Columbia Life Insurance Co. 
of Florida, Tampa, calls the proposal 
"another example of what causes the 
vicious, inflationary cycle: increased 
wage;i, in create! coslti, increased 
prices, increased wages, . . " 

S.,v- Howard D, MacAUistcr, Ore- 
C»n Kiles manager for Craftsman 



Donald P. Wind, vice 
president of salts for 
Creative Financial 
Servicas. Inc., 
Lake wood. N. J„ cay*: 
"Indexing the minimum 
wage Hill full I tie fire* 
ef inflation into an 
uncontrollable inferno." 



Frew. Inc.. Portland: "The price 
paid for all goods and services has to 
be determined by what it costs to 
produce them. This in turn depends 
to ii ve ry large extent on wages paid. 
Only when wages are based on pro- 
ductivity can we begin to see a way 
out of the inflationary mess." 

G. R. Hockmeyer, president of 
Mat-hint" and Chemical Soles Co., 
Houston, nay a that "every time the 





government raises the minimum wage, 
il is in effect (iMjrensing the value of 
the dollar. Mnny workers think of 
their hourly rote as a multiple of the 
minimum wage, and when iho mini- 



R, V. Rozytki. owner 
of Calhoun Engineering, 
Minneapolis, favors 
indexing. Thi minimum 
wage "should be kept 
in line with the cost 
of I iwng without 
requiring periodic new 
legislation," he says. 



mum wage is increased, they feel en- 
titled to a mine also." 

Also opposed is Hein?. R. Ruofl, 
owner of Smith Street Liquor Store, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He warns: "In- 
dexing will lake away any incentive 
for rewards, baaed on superior service 
.ii ii I ill result in less productivity 
from nn a I ready apathetic labor 
force." 

Many businessmen say that the 
existing minimum wage setup is 
troublesome enough as it is, and that 
making increases automatic would 
only cause more difficulty. For ex- 
ample, Maurice W. Aldridge, owner 
of a Montgomery Ward catalog sales 
agency in Warrenton, Va.. says; 
"Due to ihe forced minimum wage, I 
nm now enrtdntJ less per hour than 
my employees. The only thing I can 
do is cut back on employees or go 
out of business." 

And Rufcu-rt P. Fletcher, president 
of Terry Enterprises, Inc., Asheville, 
N. C, says: "As a result of the last 
two substantial increases in the mini- 
mum wage, we have had to increase 
productivity through modernization. 
Payroll ho* dropped 40 percent in 
the last hLx months. This has cer- 
tainly contributed to unemployment 
in this ansa." He adds: "The 60 per- 
■ of average earnings rule makes 
more sense than indexing, provided 
that the average earnings index is 



on a regional, not national. basiV 
Indexing "would work against low- 
er-paid employees the most," says 
Elizabeth Ross, executive vice presi- 
dent of Home Federal Savings and 
Loan As&ociation of Ada, Ada, Okls 
"We have, in the past, hired part- 
time high school and college ntudenls 
and given them valuable trnining- 
We can no longer afford to do so" 

Among die rert|jondents who favor 
indexing is Anthony B. Zrebiec III. 
general manager of Carhart Photo, 
Inc., Indianapolitf. Ho says: "As 
unions gain greater pay increases in 
major industries, causing increases i" 
products across Ihe Iward, it becomes 
an economic impossibility for anyone 
in a nomncresRing minimum wag 1 ' 
category to make ends meet." 

Welter Snyder, owner of Cydon* 
Service Station & Trailer Park, Cy- 
clone, Pa., explains his yes vote con- 
cisely: "The minimum wage earner 
has to pay just as much for n loaf 
ol bread as does Lhe higher wag* 
earner." 

Perhaps expressing the frustration 
of many who oppose indexing is Don- 



E. C. Parker. Jr., 
president of Charles 
Schreiner Co., 
Kerrville, Texas, 
votes no. "Such action 
would reduce job 
opportunities for young, 
old, and unskilled 
mortars," lie believes. 




8 



aid K. Reiner, owner of Reiner Pub- 
lna(nms. SwvriLiel. I'a. He vote.- i" 1 
and comments: "Yes, by all mean*' 
Index Congress, Index pension* I»* 
dex Social Security. Index payroll 
deductions. Index investment 
turns. Index insurance protecti 0 "- 
Index life expectancy. Index preg' 
nancies. Index rust and decay. Inde* 
wars, riots, floods, and fires. Indf* 
politics and religion. And then ' pt ^ 
indexes," 0 
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What* s Ahead for Industrial Development 



Regulation Poses the Biggest 
Challenge to Growth 



BY JOHN COSTELLO 




Business will spend more than $121 billion this year on new plants 
Htid equipment. This is one reason why the nation's economy is re- 
covering from recession. 

Whether the economy continues strong in the years ahead will 
depend a great deal on future industrial development. And there 
are major challenges to this industrial growth. 

Nation's Business, in its annual look at industrial development, 
discusses some of these challenges. An article on the government reg- 
uhttiort jungle atari s on thin page. Other stories discuss the impact 
of state and local taxes (see page 78 A) and the ever-present con- 
cern about energy supplies (see page 78H). 



The biggest challenge to Ameri- 
ca's industrial growth is a jungle 
r.r government regulations. 

"The ever-growing list of permit*, 
approvals, c Ion ranees, hearmgB, and 
even court challenges pottos a major 
problem," aayn David M. Reeves, 
prcfiidrnt of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Research Council. 

"These regulatory hurdles result, 
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at the mini mum , in costly delays. 
Often, they prove to be insurmount- 
able obstacles to building new plants 
or expanding the old." 

The Commerce Deportment esti- 
mates that U. S hiu;tnc&s intends to 
spt-iu) mow than 5121 hi I lion thin 
year tm now planta and equipment 
Federal agencies make it verjf diffi- 
cult to reach that goal. 



Otrnniemnl di'i/elopments. Mich as 
shopping centers or office buildings, 
face obstacle* a lorn; with industry. 
Among the barriers art- no-growth 
Innd-use policies, zoning regulations, 
^ewer moratoriums, and pollution 
controls. 

"Out here in the Northwest," aaya 
Albert R Bullier, Jr., a Portland. 
Oregon, developer, "our problems are 
more likely to be .state and local regu- 
lations than federal, 

"Take zoning and land use-. Go to 
any planning commission session, 
and the agenda is likely to he 15 
ea:** deep You may in- there until 
4 a.m., waiting your turn. 

"Furthermore, arty citizens group 
am take a case to court and delay a 
decision for years." 

Bui many local regulations have 

■ ir - .urce in Washington 

"State pollution controls," says one 
develr>|» r. "gi>tn'raHy nlcm from fed- 
eral environmental legislation. They 
wen? drawn up to enforce Envi 

8A 
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They're river basins with tremen- 
dous volume — Mississippi 
Arkansas. Tombigbee. Black 
Warrior. Alabama. Red and 
others They N meet the water 
needs of your new plant— and 
your traffic needs, with conve- 
nient freighr service by Frisco 
FOR INFORMATION about 
our many water sites write us on 
your letterhead, in complete 
confidence and without obliga- 
tion Please state your specific 
needs m as much detail as 
possible N A Kirchoff, Vice 
President — Industrial Develop- 
ment, St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co., 923 Frisco Bide, , 




Si Luuis-S»n FMncuscc Hallway Co 



Fn«o Territory includes: 
Alabama. Arkansas, Rondo 
Kansas, Mississippi Missouri. 
Oklahoma. Tennessee, and Texas 
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men to I Protection Agency standards. 
Those state controls are rptilly sons 
of EPA " 

The big headaches 

"Environmental controls seem to 
be the greatest problem." says Stuart 
Klabin, an Inglewood, Calif., devel- 
oper. In addition to dean air and 
clean water regulations, there is the 
need to get Army Corps of Engineers 
permit* for dredging and Tilting, 

For example, lack of a permit 
snagged North Star Steel Co.'s plans 
to build a $50 million mini-mill in 
Muskegon, Mich, 

In 3973. the St Paul, Minn., com- 
pany began searching for a site for a 
new mill. 

"We w:in1ed :i pliml 1" s*rve the 
market in lower Ohio and northern 
Michigan," says T. A. Lcja, a vice 
president. 

"In 1974. our board of directors 
approved the project. By spring of 
1975, we had settled on Muskegon. 
The city seemed happy fibout our 
decision, nnd the slate seemed happy, 
too. 

"'The governor came lo Muskegon 
for the formal announcement. And 
our request for rezoning our 120-ucre 
tract was quickly approved by the 
City Council " 

Payroll and Jobs 

Muskegon had reason to be 
pleased. Initially, the mill would em- 
ploy 500 steel workers. Annual pay- 
roll: $8 million. But the payoff, was 
bigger than that. 

' All told," says John P. Knva 
nagh, director of Michigan's. Indus- 
trial Development Division, "we esti- 
mated that the mill would generate 
1,280 jobs and a total of $15.8 mil- 
lion a year in wages and salaries," 

Next step for North Star was a 
permit lo till u7 acres in Laki> Mus- 
kegon. The site was in shallow water 
in die city of Muskegon's harbor. 

The City Council's permit came 
through without a hitch. 

"Wc also had to get a permit from 
the Corps of Enein^-r-," says Mr. 
Leja. "That took considerable work. 
The corps wanted a lot of informa- 
tion about ihe project. 

"By now, it was full. 

"Then, n local group, the Save Our 
Shoreline committee, filed suit. The 
committee wanted to block issuance 
or the permit Asa ivsuh. it appeared 
to us that the corps would have to 



prepare a formal environmental im- 
pact statement." 

Such statements arc submitted to 
various federal agencies and other in- 
terested parties. Then the Corps of 
Engineers holds n hearing before de- 
ciding whether to issue the permit. 

"The corps est! mated it would lake 
eight to ten months 1o prepare the 
EIS," Mr. Leja says. J Then, there 
would l»e the hearing. And then, W<i 
would still have to go to court and 
fight that battle. 

"Wo decided it would he best to 
go elsewhere." 

North Star's unsuccessful effort to 
locate in Muskegon cost the company 
more than $300,000. Now, North Star 
is looking «i n possible site in Mori 
roe, Mirh. 

Cleaning; up the air 

"The clean air regulations are im- 
practical." says Tom 11. Lang, presi- 
dent of the Society of Industrial 
Realtors. 

"All Americans want clean air. but 
they also want to bo employed. The 
clean air regulations are arbitrary 
and unrealistic, measured against 
any healthy goal of economic 
growth." 

Virginia industrial developers cite 
what they consider a classic example 
of unrealistic air quality regulation 
in their elate. 

Hampton Road* Energy Co. was 
well on its way to building a $3150 
million oil refinery in Portsmouth. 
Va. 

At first, some Portsmouth residents 
balked at bringing into their city 
what they considered to be a smelly 
polluter. However, Mayor Richard <1 
Davis and Robert A. Metrakos, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Ihe fort.'-- 
mouth Chamber of Commerce, wrr 
anxious to land this major employer 
and taxpayer. Besides, they knew 
lhat refineries today need not be 
smoky and : in- 1 < v 

The Portsmouth chamber sf.'nl -0 
delt-gatinn of five area residents ta 
Myrtle Grove, La, There, they in- 
spected a modem Gulf Oil Corp. re- 
finery In a setting of lush truck gar- 
dens, urangB |pMla, and blue skies. 

Nearby residents said you could 
not have a nio-r m-i^i-.lMjr 

The Portsmouth visitors went 
home wold on the refinery, or wi<b 
their fears of it eased, Thr Cilv 
Council declared itself in favor After 
a bearing, Ihe stale's Air Pollution 
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Fgntus Study* confirms it... 

Utah 

has number one 
business climate 
in the West! 




A business climate Is mode up 
OT many factors, such as state and 
local taxes, labor laws and strike 
experience, public assistance 
outlays, workmen's compensation 
benefits, educational levels and 
'acuities, percentage of home 
ownership, vocational education, 
available doctors and hospHals. 
recreation, parks, culture, and 
'Mng style 



When you put them all together 
In western America, they spell 
UTAH 

A survey by the Fantus 
Company, internationally 
recognized plont location 
consultants, ranked Utah tenth 
notional ly and first In the West in 
Its business climate analysis. If you 
are not acquainted with Utah, 
this may be a surprise if you are. 
it won't be 



There are a lot of good reasons 
for locating your new plont or 
your new corporate or regional 
office in Utah. We would enjoy 
the chance to tell you about 
them Write to 

Ulah Industrial Development 

Division 
Depf NB-5 

- 2 Arrow Press Square 
Soli Lake City. Utah Ml 01 



Win the West from 



'A& reported m 'A Srudv the Business Climate ol the States.' 
prflpCfed by FANTUS In August 1975 for tnq HlincM 
Manufacturers Association 
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('Oiilra! IWird sjpO Improved a per- 
mit. 

Then, this year, the Environmental 
Protection Agency's rcgiortril office 
itbruptlv utepped in, putting a hall to 
the Hampton. I-touds Energy Co.'k 
plans- The refinery is "environ men - 
tally unacceptable," an EPA spokes- 
man declared llntty. 

EPA 's objection? 

Tidewater Virginia, like many 
areas of thy country. does not meet 
nl\ til EPA's ambient air standards. 
The region's wet marshlands contrib- 
ute heavily to oxide.nt levels, or smog, 
not only In the state, but aw far as 14 
miles out to sea. 

No growth for Virginia? 

Therefore, the whole state i« in 
what EPA calls a nonattainment 
area, an are most industrialized parts 
of the United States. 

EPA bars new sources of poliution 
in .such area:-, unle.-™ pollution from 
exLHling sources can be reduced by □ 
greater amount. To bring the refinery 
in, somothinR would have to come 
out. Or clue, existing industrial plants 
would hove to cut their anirartnm by 
lli. iii ih< rcfmi'ty woulil add 

Virginia's Gov. Mills E. Godwin, 
Jr., denounces the EPA action on the 
Porta mouth oil refinery as laying 
down a no-growth policy for his state. 

"We cannot fiet industry against 
industry," says William R. Meyer, 
• ::<■< -iii-'., In. • of the Virginia 
Stute Air Pollution Octroi Board. 
"How can we tell a company which is 
iilready hore lhal w<» must clamp new 
controls on it in order to bring in an- 
other firm?" 

But EPA says the law is clear. If 
suites fail to enforce their clean air 
codes, the federal agency enn step in. 

The outlook 

The past is prologue, many de- 
velopers fear. 

Washington's regulatory agencies 
already employ 74,00f) people, the 
(.renter for the Study of American 
Business estimates. That is :i -malt 
army, nearly equal in pize to five 
U, S, airborne brigades, 

"And the regulations on the 
books." siiyti one developer, "are kid 
stuff compared to some that Congress 
has in mind." 

"I hear more und more criticism of 
overrojpilation." says William T. 
Huckett, Jr.. president of the Ameri- 
can Industrial Development Council, 



Choose your 
next plant site 
that includes 
plenty of 
serviced land, 
power, water, 
energy and 
well throw 
in the Mountain 
scenery. 




Calgary, the 
Energy Centre 
of Canada 

Many of Calgary's Industrial 
Parks include a breathtaking 
view of the Rocky Mountains ' 
only 40 miles away. Calgary Is 
the geographic centre of 
western Canada with rail, air 
and truck services second to 
none. For ell the reasons why 
you should consider Canada's 
Energy Centre for your next 
plant expansion, calf Director, 
industrial Development (403) 
266-2331 or write to Box 2100, 
Calgary. Alberta, T2P 2MS 
Canada, for our latest infor- 
mation package 
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Inc. "Not just from developers, but 
from the public as well. 

"But the criticism falls on deaf 
ear= in Congress. Every session finds 
Congress talking about more regula- 
tion, nut less." 

A al umbering threat 

EPA's plan to curb what the 
agency culls indirect source pollution 
is one slumbering threat that indus- 
trial developers fear. 

' It is land -use planning, thinly dis- 
guised," says Alfred G. Rasor, a 
Phoenix realtor, 

"If EPA had control over indirect 
Houree pollution." says John W. God- 
frey, president of Upland Industries 
Corp., Omaha, "it would become a 
national planning agency, dictating 
where you can or cannot build." 

Details of the EPA plan were 
bored in February, 1974, when the 
agency issued regulations which have 
not yet gone into effect. These regu- 
lations were to be used to review the 
impact of any facility that would 
generate "significant amounts" of 
auto traffic. Such facilities. EPA 
said, would include: 

* Nuw FOiid.- 1 in urban areas which 
are existed to carry an average 
daily traffic volume of 20,000 vehicles 
or more, up to ten years after the 
roods are built. For nonurban areas, 
the limit would be 10,000 volu'eies or 
more. 

* Any new airport expected lo 
have 50,000 or more flights a year, 
again up to ten years after being 
built. 

* Any new urban plant, chopping 
center, or other indirect source of 
pollution that has a parking tot for 
1,000 cars Dr more, 

* In a nonurban amp, any euch in- 
direct source with a lot for 2.000 cars 
or more. 

Such projects would need an okay 
before bulldozers went to work. In 
"fWi, EPA or a state agency enforc- 
ing triune rules would have veto pow- 
er over virtually all major develop- 
ment. 



Th© time may be so on 

(-■digress has blocked the agency 
by refusing to allow EPA funds to be 
fi J*rit to curb indirect source pollu- 
tion. Uut Congress can lift the ban 
at any time. 

That time may be drawing near. 

The bun was imposed to give Con- 
eresa time <o nwriV th,- Clean Air 
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South Carolina is Geographical Ey located at the heart of the 
fastest growing market in America. If you've got a product to 
distribute, we're the place to distnbute it from, 

Wre the only state in the East with a "no situs" law 
which allows you to ship goods in, assemble them, package 
them and distribute them without paying a tax on them. 

Our railroads are solvent and swift, our ports are deep and 
developed, our countryside is crisscrossed with interstate 
highways. 

If you're looking for a new distribution location, find out 
more about South Carolina s other tax advantages, technical 
education system and worker productivity. Write or call the 

Professional team al South Carolina Stale Development Board, 
bst Office Box 927, Suite 4001 . Columbia, South Carolina 
29202. Telephone (803) 758-3145. TWX 810-666-2628. 

No matter what you re into*.. 
South Carolina 
makes it easier to 
around,. 



spread 




South Carolina 
knows what it takes to make a 
profit,and weVe got it 



From cucumbers to castings, 
lust about everything travels 
by truck at least part of the 
way In fact, over 38.000 
American communities are 
served only by trucks. 

Regulated trucking, provides 
the connecting links that 
everything else depends on - 
even other lorms of transporta- 
tion Trucks keep our whole 
system working Trucks make 
everything go 




tzens 

Trucks carry their weight 
A highway ng may pay 30 
times in*' ia*et. of a car 



Good neighbors 

Year after year, professional 
truck drivers are omong thti 
safest on the road And the 
most courteous and helpful 



Good business 




Why did 

Schlitz 
barrel into 



Me 



. . . Actually it was the computer 
that told Schlitz to move into 
Memphis. Schlitz told the 
computer what they 
needed— the right com- 
bination of solid business 
factors. The right trans- 
portation system. The 
right location. The right 
real esiaic lor the ngln 
price. The right tax 
structure. The right 
labor pool. And most 
important the right supply 
ol fresh pure water. 

Schlitz fed these require- 
ments to a computer and it 
came up with Memphis as the 
right city. 

As the President of Schlitz put it 
recent letter. "We feel that we and 
computer could not have made a 
better choice , , 




his? 



»w about your Company'. 1 These 
are some of the factors that 
attracted Sclilil/. and irther 
companies to Memphis in 
the last b years. How about 
your company'.' For more 
information call or write: 
Dan Dale. C.I.D.. 
Director of Industrial 
Development. Memphis 
LighiX fas & Water 
Division. P.O. Box 430 H. 
Memphis. Tn. .Willi 
f Phone 901-524M 17] ); or M.S. 
"Bud" Worsham, Manager. 
Economic Development Dept.. 
Memphis Area Chamber of 
Commerce. P.O. Box 224 H . 
Memphis/In. .18101 (Phone WJ-523-2322). 



in a 
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Act of 1970. Both the House and 
Semite have been bufly doing -just 
thai in the current session. 

Gliding the Uly? 

Tniee years ago, in response to a 
court order, EPA proposed and then 
issued regulafioat for preserving the 
cleanliness of air that wa3 already 
purer than specified by Clean Air Aft 
standards. Last year, however, the 
agency asked Congress to double- 
check the regulations and formalize 
them with amendments to the Clean 
Air Act. 

One proposal under consideration 
would ban virtually any man-made 
I'mkskma. or the industry responsible 
for them, near unsullied ClaJM I re- 
gions : national parks or wilderness 
areas of 5,000 acres or more. 

How near? "It could be as distant 
as SO or 100 miles," says Sen. Frank 
E. Moss (D.-Utah ), an advocate of 
careful study of the impact of any 
rum hit standards 

Elsewhere in the nation, where the 
air pnHaes every' EPA cleanliness 
test, industry would be allowed only 
if it meet. 1 ; the highest standards. 

For many compunieR, these stan- 
dards would 1*> impossible to meet 

Hurting the poor? 

When EPA first proposed its pure 
tiir rules in 197.1, the Department of 
Hi j Mlth, Education, and Welfare was 
shocked. The rules, an HEW study 
warned, pose a substantial risk of 
imposing ''social costs far in cut-ess 
of any benefits to be gained." 

These curbs on economic growth 
would affect all Americans, HEW 
Raid, but those lea«t a hie to care for 
themselves or compete for jobs — the 
poor, minorities, and tlu> elderly — 
imiliahly would suffer most. 

EPA "a puns air rules. HEW added, 
"would produce a national land use 
policy , . Serious Lund-use distor- 
tions might retiull, particular! v if 
only a few regions would be capable 
of absorbing population Of economic 
tfrowth." 

SoyH a spokesman for the Society 
«f Industrial Realtors: "The EPA aj>- 
prouch and prop<w«i congressional 
lintislaliou amount In n national no- 
Growth policy." 

Others see the proposed legislation 
88 a way to impose federal zoning 
Ktajtdards on the nation- Some feel it 
^ould dovetail with proposed nation- 
'd planning Liws — Much as the Full ! 
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Joint venture 




You've got it 
made in Montreal 



Selecting an environment for a 
profitable iolnt venture isn'i easy, 
particularly when that venture may- 
be undertaken in another country 
We understand that. 

We know consideration must be 
given to many important factors. 

Is there a market for the product 
or service? 

Are there the skills available to 
produce your product or service? 

Are the right resources there 
physically, financially and philo- 
sophically' 

II you took at the Montreal Urban 
Community you'll be able to answer 
all those questions in the affirmative 
Montreal does have a lot to offer 
A base of over 6000 thriving 
secondary industries. 
An experienced labour force. 
A well-earned reputation for 
innovation and adaptability 
And strategically, Montreal is 



pivotal to both Europe and the 
North American markets 

The Economic Development 
Office can assist you m pinpointing 
the right partner for your venture 
in our area. And we are rather 
proud of our track-record To date, 
we've helped interested parties 
Irom the U S.. Japan. Italy and 
Germany establish profitable 
ventures m the M.U C. area. 

This is the simple reason for our 
existence . . to help make your 
business link in this city successful. 
And we do it all on a free and 
confidential basis 

Write or call us 

We will help because we want 
your joint venture to prosper every 
brt as much as you do 



Serving Industry 

Economic Development Office 



I 
I 
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Montreal 
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Name . 



Title 



Company 



Community 

P.O Bu» Si. t<[fiaoaf trn.nr 

■ T^r^UM*iMMn-o&j?u* 



Address 



City 



.Staie. 
Zip 



Heller spans the credit gap. 

These days, it takes more dollars to do a given volume of business than it did 
yesterday. You need more credit. Your Heller man can help bridge the gap 

between the credit you have and the credit you need. Because 
the amount of money your company can obtain depends 
primarily on sales — not on net worth or balance sheet ratios 
Heller financing makes sense. Normally, you can borrow 
more money than from ordinary sources. So you can be 
over the gap, off and running. 





You'll find your Hefler man 
identified on the opposite page 



HELLER 

Financial Services 




Walter E He! ler & Company 10T, W Adams St, Chicago. Ill 60690 
New York ■ Boston « Philadelphia ■ Baltimore 1 Syracuse 'Detroit 
St loufl - Kansas City • Denver » AtJanta - Miami ■ fiirrningharri * New Orie*r» 
Houston • Dallas ■ Phoenix • Los Angeles • San Francisco ■ Portland 
San Juan P R Heifer services also available through Heller Companies 
in Canada and rwenry otfier countries around the wid 



For a Heller loan 
in your area contact: 

North: 

Cfcuck Bmeart (31 346-2300 
Dalrolt 

Mart v MeKlntsy (3131 643-770O 

fit. Loum 
Vlnee MeGjnnlS HHI 241 B&B7 
tfanaaa Ciiv 

Jt>nn TrrnsSflF* (9131 2628800 

East: 

No* Yisrlt 

Harvey Kyle (212) 973 2300 
Baltimore 
HOOan HCKpvW (301) 837-1889 
Soilen 
Gary Ttrffi (S«7) 7*2-7100 

Pfclladalplila 
j.ii . Guy (215) '•Of! ,n~i 

Ok* MeMahon (31*1 *22-72Si 

South: 

Miami 

Mat Liv r (305) 578-4800 
Atlanta 
John Valielta |40«] 26T-6B40 

Birmingham 
j.i-n Wynna 1,705) 254-3300 

Columbia, S.C 
John Grute i903) 256-6397 
Naur Of»»«o» 
Jofifi Brannan (5041 5B 1-77 3 1 
Dallas 

KbhIH Torgernxi (2141 74>-7801 
|T e , j, Vr>Bt*rn> 

Hfiuiitoft 
Ted Marlm f7l3| 224-5741 
I Toirai W«tt«rn> 

West: 

Denver 

GirV MraHko (303j 629-1502 
Lot Anq*l«i 
Oil eu<ru» i2T3i 48? S6S 1 

Phoanli 
Irw Cauily 1802) 257.»lo 
Portland 
front Oarka (503) 227-3WM 
San Ffanclaeo 
James E Hlllman [415| 7B1-1Q3f 





Fur llclU-r I-';h Itinriii 
Service* (..on I I 
Chicago 

J.m TtHiinhill i3t2) 3402300 
Hrw York 

Hanrv KHSttawim (2>2i 9rj-?3W 

CH.rlorte 

Paul Wagner (7041 554-1JA2 
Allanta 
Aft Gill |404) 256-3900 

Dallat 
J<ir Gay |214l 741-7501 
Lcn Angalai 
Iftyjfl Hoao (?t3) 4Bf «3i ' 

Portland 
Jim FcM*lofF 'M3| 22t-3701 



Employment arid Ha lanced Growth 
Act of 1976 introduced in Congress 
this year. 

Industrial development facts now 
regulation in financing, loo. 

One example is found in the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration Exten- 
sion Act. passed last August. 

The 1/iw states that the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment is to issue energy conservation 
standards for new huildings. 

If ( 'digress approves the idea, fi- 
nancial sanctions would be applied in 
any area that doe* not have energy 
conservation regulations that eon- 
form to HDD's standard. 1 !, The sanc- 
tions: "No federal financial assis- 
tance ftlwll be made available or 
approved with respect to (he con- 
struction ol any new commercial or 
residential building in any area." 

Financial assistance, is defined aw 
any loan made by <ir purctuifirti by 
a federally regulated bEink, saving 
and loun association, or similar in- 
stitution. Thiit means nearly all lend- 
ers. 

For fiankeri*. builders, ami i r 1 r 1 1 1 >- - 
Irinl developers, (tint proviso in an 
eve-opeiief 

The pressure point 

What it could mean, on American 
[tankers Association upokesmsm 
points out, is this: 

"If a comiDunity, even by ita own 
deliberate choice, does not adopt 
Washington's energy conservation 
standards, no hank with Federal De- 
Insurance Corp. coverage could 
moke a building loan there," 

The ban would include both .short- 
k-iui construction loans and lntic- 
term "take-out" loans after the build- 
ing or plant is in place, 

"That," the association spokesman 
.itld-,, "would make the banker (he 
pressure f«iint in the community, the 
|«>lirrnum enforcing federal l.n. 

dank." 

'Hie Dcpartzneiil of Housinc ami 
Urban Development explains why 
HUD finds this an attractive way to 
compel compliance with its diree 

! i Wti 

"There in no incenlive on the pari 
■ n' .1 builder. iifM-luiH-f, s>r tiankci tn 
require or install a high degree of 
institution," a HUD official amy*. 
"None <:.<[ Hum pay the cust of Ileal 
lug or cooling. 

"This approach is Baying: 'Look, 
there will not be any financing with 



federally insured money if you want 
to finance buildings that are not 
energy -conservii it;,' " 

Flagging down a developer 

Similar philosophy is found in oth- 
er regulation. For example, Congress 
wrote financial sanctions into the 
Flood Insurance Act of 196*5. For an- 
other example, there are the lawn 
governing preservation of archaeo- 
logical and Ciilliirrtl silc.K. 

Federal policy has lied in knots a 
970 million development in Fhoenix'tt 
Salt River Valley. 

Design Master Homes, Inc., 
liouitbt u Oi-acrc- tract in the valley 
for commercial and residential devel- 
opment. Local experts dis-covered on 
the tract prehistoric artifacts which 
they feel may be significant. As a re- 
sult, William D. Long, president of 
Design Master Homes, finds part of 
his project stalled while he explores 
with the National Park Service and 
the Interior Department what mea- 
sures of relief nti> av.'tiljible 

The local Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration office, Mr. Long ex- 
plains, cannot approve federally 
guaranteed mortgage loans on any 
pert of the tract where there are 
significant archaeological find 

An archiieolupiwl from Arizona 
State University explains why. 

"lire federal legislation that is re- 
sponsible," says Donald E. Weaver. 
Jr., "is the AreliaenlnKHal Conserva- 
tion Act nf tfl7-i The ;«i 4ptx-ilies 
that before any federal agency ex- 
pends federal funds, issue* insurance 
or tnortnunr liLiar.itLlfc-,, or jinitits a 
I h rtt i<; or license, (he n^eiiey must 
considtT cultural v.ur.-i--. Tluit 
means olitainittg an archaeological 
clearance." 

It was Mr. Weaver and another 
arcliaeologi.it who brought this to the 
attention of Arizona official*. The 
news was a holt out of the blue to 
local developers. Hut they were not 
alone. 

Site* everywhere 

"In spite of the fact that this legis- 
lation p,i-.-*-d in ttt74." says Mr. 
Weaver, "maJiy <4 1 1>r- It-di-ml aja.'n- 
cies ttad nut implemented it in any 
real hockup regulations or proce- 
dures. So, e-wcntially wluil hupiH-ned 
is that «ome of this was just over- 
looked." 

The Salt Hiver Valley, where 
Phoenix h;is hlossonu'd. was the 



NEBRASKA 

FOR MARKETING REASONS. 



We re at the heart of a 50 
million customer market Only 
one day by truck 
to major market 
centers like Den- 
ver, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, 
and Dallas J Fort 
Worth. To reach 
either coast, we're 




already half way there. 
Your next plant will serve mar- 
kets more profit- 
ably from Ne- 
braska. Send for 
all the important 
location and 
t ra importation 
reasons that show 
you why 



*ar tm Vim fact*, wt-lta cnuc* Elliott- Oop«rtm#nt <jf Economic DavvtapmCTt 
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home of numerous early Americans. 

"On almost any watercourse hero, 
tike the Salt River Valley," says de- 
veloper Long, "you are going to find 
a camp or village where India™ 
lived, going back lo the Hohokam 
tribe in 3O0 B. C. 

"At any place where an Indian 
stayed overnight and broke a pot, 
you may find archaeological signs. I 
have been told there may be 20,000 
archaeological eitea in this valley. 

"My development in on farmland 
which has been cultivated for :Jt least 
40 years. Right now, much of the 
land is planted in cotton. But plant- 
ing cotton did not require federal 
clearance." 

Nat just Arizona 

"We are insisting on archaeologi- 
cal clearance in Arizona," says Mr, 
Weaver. "This probably should hi' 
done in other parte of the country, 
but it is not being done. The flame 
retaliations, the same laws, should 
apply everywhere, 

"There is another angle we have 
:hfn.u:i.i of. When an industrial de- 
veloper or builder seeks financing, he 
often goes to a bank. Most bunk* 
have Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. coverage. And FDIO is a fed- 
eral agency. 

"So there Lh a federal involvement 
here, too. Perhaps industrial devel- 
opment projects come under the 
Archaeological Conservation Act, if 
financed by t»nks covered hy 
KDIC." 
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The view from the HUl 

Ont' t'jipitol Hill ex peri dumber; 
the pervasive effect that federal fi- 
M im-ii'i) ..unction.-: will have on devel- 
opment of all kinds. 

"If we gel financial sanctions in 
(he energy area" he says, "it rn;iy 
become automatic in all federal legis- 
lation. Than, it's Katy bar the door," 
Before that happen*, industrial de- 
velopment experts say, Congress and 
federal agencies should ixiuse and 

poinJpr the <'<hi:-;<'<hl-iii'i-s Wbjit 
needed, these experta believe, is 
adoption of realistic attitudes toward 
regulations affecting development. 
They advocate coTuprehennive studies 
of what proposed regulntkms can do 
to an wmnomy Klill slru^glin^ to re- 
[Mill full strength. □ 

mil cosftello it an amociutt' editor 
of Nation's Business. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



The Show-Me Attitude of Today's Employees 



There waa a curious omission in Dr. 
John K. Mee's otherwise valuable 
find valid article, "Understanding the 
Attitudes of Today's Employees" 
[August]. 

He did not mention that today's 
employees no longer see their places 
ol employment :f- the tenter oi Lhcir 
lives. 

Individuals today have a show-mo 
attitude toward all organizations. 
Show mo, they say. that you have 
wmething to offer me in return for 
what I oder you. Show ma why I 
should work for thin organization in- 
stead of for any number of other cor- 
porations, associations, or unions. 

It may he a very healthy develop- 
ment if management and managers 
feel challenged by that attitude. 



Increasingly sloppy, unprogresrive, 
or autocratic enterprise*, and there 
are some left, will find themselves 
forced out of their sluggish ways or 
reduced to operating with a staff of 
unimaginative, indifferent, and in- 
efficient timeservers. 

Good managers know that today's 
restless men and women, young and 
not so young, clianpe jobs freijui-nl 
ly. They want action, not a gold 
watch. They seek scope, upward 
mobility, authority, and responsibil- 
ity. Salary is also important but not 
the chief consideration. 

Anyone who has bothered to listen 
with un unprejudiced ear knows that 
a surprisingly large number o( the 
up-and-coming generation are fur less 
antibusiriess than heads haking, 



tongue-clucking critics tell us. Critics 
talk mostly to each other and rein- 
force each other's negative convic- 
tions- 1IAH1IY DAVID 

/■/. P. yWiwriofci 
WivkinglnN, D. C- 

Dr. Mm points oul that today's 
business school professors "haw had 
no business experience. . . . They 
teach out of books." 

A researcher's analysis of the fac- 
ulty of one of our nation's respected 
business schools found that a com 
[»M-hf faculty meiiiiier would In' :t(i 
years old, hold a doctor's degree, 
have 8.3 years* experience in uni- 
vereity teaching and one year's es- 
perienee in industry. 

I recommend that business schools 




"Thais a Butler building?" 

Yes, thai is a Huilcr building. 

In fact, you probably we 
beautiful Huilcr buildings 
all ihe lime and don'! know ii. 

Because Huilcr huiklinp'. 
offer total design flexibility and 



c;m he ;i« lasieful ami dramaiit 
as any building. 

Yd. thc> ulso give you all 
the Important lime and money 
savings of systerm construction 

To learn more about beauti- 
ful, nmc and money saving 



Butler buildings and (tie local, 
independent contractor who can 
build one for you. write Butler 
Vffg. Co.. BMA Tower. Depi 
B-llft. Kansas City. Mo. 64 1 4 1 

— - (Ml*? 
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Let us send 
you a piece of 

paper that will 
change your mind 
about copiers. 



Elecfrobond'* copies are not like 
any other copies you ve ever experi- 
enced, Because the machine that 
produces them is different from ev- 
ery other copier The Minolta 
Electrographic is a whole new 
copying technology — the product 
of seven years of research and 
development. 

The look and fee) of plain paper, 
The economy of coated paper. In- 
stead of having to choose between 
plain paper quality and coated pa- 
per economy, you can have both 
with the Minolta Bectrograpnic. It 
gives you Bectrobond copies that 
are dry, smudge-free, non-glare 
easy to write on and erase without 
streaking And they're free slipping 
for smooth handling, collating and 
filing Bectrobond copies give you 
all the benefits of plain paper copies, 
but with one important advantage- 
tney cost just about as little as coated 
paper copies 

Sharp, high- contrast copies ' 

Electrographic copier has a com- 
puter-designed, high -resolution 



Bokkor lens like those on Minolta 
cameras Its superb quality and the 
brilftant white Electrobond paper 
work together to give you copies 
thai faithfully capture every detail of 
the original Letters, charts, graphs, 
technical diagrams, books and even 
color originals all come out with 
sharp bfack-on-whrte clarity. 

Copies I hat are the size you need. 

The Bectrographlc'sconlinuouscur 
ting system eltminales paper waste. 
It lets you choose the copy size you 
want, anywhere from 5Vt x 8VS up 
to 1 1 x 1 7 inches Copy a bank check 
or a ledger page and use only as 
much paper as you need, 

Seeing is believing, Before you in- 
vest many other copie r, fi nd out why 
the new Minolta Electrographic 
is so different. To go! a sample 
Bectrobond copy, plus literature that 
describes all of the Bectrographic's 
many advanced features send cou- 
pon to Minolta Corporation, Busi- 
ness Equipment Division. 101 Wil- 
liams Drive, Ramsey. New Jersey 
07446. 
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adopt a rule making five years' ser- 
vice in business or industry n requisite 
for receiving the degree of doctor of 
business administrate 

H. tiOHIKJN KKLYfcA 

ftduritiitr and Jstlurrr 
Sun bakm*. Afit, 

The August ie«ue arrived at my 
office as I was preparing to attend a 
seminar for first-line supervisors, and 
I felt the timinp of Dr. Miv'.f .irhclr 
was particularly appropriate. 

He ma Koing along nicely with his 
new approach to mnru-iRmg today*? 
worker until he got to the port about 
Involving an employee'*! Hpou.se in 
company affairs. 

Dr. Mee i.-i stm-k with stereotypes 
of ten years ago. 

He assumes that only mules are 
in a position to invite spouses to 
aHiiptmy functions mid I hid there 
are no women employees who would 
Ix- in >i fnffiiliun to invite I heir hus- 
bands. 

His i'xample of American wivf* 
spouting ull about their huybaiids' 
salaries while visilitij; AuMnriia wn.s 
ridiculous. Of course, the American 
women showed bad taste, but surely 
Jill wives cntinot be labeled as indis- 
creet, tactless, and incapable of be- 
having property. faula tayixik 

Wetlminvler, Calif. 

Dr. Mee's article was enlightening 
and extren>ely informative. So wjss 
the "Lessons of Leadership" article 
on architect John Portroan, "Defying 
Tradition and Achieving Success" 
[August]. 

It is my opinion that all intelligent 

and prudent executives would benefit 

greatly from Nation's Business. 

Thank you for providing us with a 

mast, interesting and useful msga- 

■fipfc DENNIS t. FOHTF-B 

Sain lifprettniatit* 
Sentry InKumnet 
Her*Hfy, Pa. 

Hiring the handicapped 

I thank you for the item, "Makinp 
It Easier to Hire the Handicapped," 
which appeared in "Panorama of the 
Nation's Business" [J unci. 

Tiie item noted how many buM- 
ru are revOKiii/.mit dirir respi«iHi- 
bility to the handicapped and how' 
others can often make minimal cos 1 
adjustments that enable the handi 
capped to function in the world ot 
work, 

I invite all businessmen to joiR 
continued on p<«J«* 7* 
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A, page 
worth 




Word Finishing, 




It picks up where word processing, leaves off. 

GSC puts an end to a multi-bi1iion dollar industry Word processors 
gel ideas down on paper fast That's a good start GBC "Word 
Finishers" gel ideas into action. And action' is the end you re after, 
Take a renorl thai comes off your memory typewriter computer, or 
copier. In seconds, a GBC Therm- A- Bind turns il into an impressive 
presentation. The pages are rtehly covered and held with "invisible 
binding You see no staples or clips You do see a beautifully 
packaged report with all the class of a cesebound best seller 
The kind people pick up, read, and read to 

Plastic binding, laminating, collating, shrgddtng - we have a lot 
more "Word Finishing" ideas for you A whole 40-paga book o' them 
It's yours free Tear out this page. Send lor it. Find out how econom- 
ically GBC wraps up what word processing starts. 



The "Word Finishing" People. 

F GENERAL 
I ■ v ; 
1 CORPORATION 

'* #TMf l.,l>«Jlir». 
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tm sure i-iF-. 
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Send in this page for your free book of 'Word Finishing" ideas. 
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BY JAMES J- KILPATRiCK 



States' Rights Make a Comeback 



Once upon a time, there dwelled in this nation a 
large number of persons who ehere hi-r! .1 rn-.n and 
tidy view of the U. S, Constitution. These plain folk 
were known as slates' rigbtera. It wns an odd name, in 
its way, for states have very few rights. States have 
powers. But anyhow, that is what these folk called 
themselves. They wen? fundamentalists. They loved 
the whole Constitution, but mostly they loved the 
Tenth Amendment. 

Until quite recently, alas, it had to be said that time 
had treated the states' righters badly. In the beginning, 
their beloved Tenth had been widely venerated. Dur- 
ing the ratification debates of 1788, the Tenth wag the 
one amendment most urgently demanded. But no soon- 
er h/id the Tenlh Amendment become part of the Con- 
stitution than fa meaning began to decline. Little by 
little, the sovereign states saw their powers dwindle. 
The Tenth faded away like an old .soldier. People used 
to ask: '"What ever became of the dear old Tenth?" 
And someone would say; "Dead. 1 think," 

So far, this has been a sad story, but at least in the 
si ales" rik'hlers' view, i: is about lo take a happier turn. 
This past term of the U. S. Supremo Court raw tin 
amazing development. The Tenth Amendment, which 
we thought was dead, seems about to rise again. It is 
showing color. It is taking nourishment. Its vita! signs 
improve. As archie (be cockroach said of mehitabel the 
cat, there's life in the old girl yet 

A wo what, you may reasonably inquire, is the Tenth 
j Amendment? Not one person in 100,000 could 
quote it. The Tenth is the amendment that says: "The 
powers not delegated to the United Slates by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the suites, are re- 
served to the states respectively, or to the people" 

Well, you may say, that is hardly a proposition to 
get worked up about But it is. Those 28 words provide 
• master key to the house of our fathers. They explicit- 
ly confirm the original understanding that sovereignty 
lies in the people through their states; that the na- 
tional government derives its limited and enumerated 
powers from the stales; and that all powers neither 
delegated nor prohibited by the Constitution are re- 
tained by the states respectively. This is the o Id time 
religion. It is the states' rights gospel. You seldom hear 
it preached anymore. 

But, behold: The last term of court staw no fewer 
than 14 cases in which state powers were put to con- 
stitutional challenge. By my reckoning, the states won 
1 1 and lost three. For the States' righters, it was one 



helluva winning season. Nothing approaching this rec- 
ord has been seen in recent years. 

The cases involved a number of constitutional is- 
sues: equal protection., due process, Firm Amendment 
freedoms, the regulation of interstate commerce. There 
was a fine variety of subjects: junked cars in Maryland, 
long-haired cups in Now York, unlearned judge*; in 
Kentucky, police trainees in California, Only three of 
the state victories were won by five-to-four votes; in 
several opinions, the court was unanimous. 

Viewed as a whole, the decisions reflect a surprising 
determination on the court's part not to interfere 
with the states in the conduct of their irwn affairs. I say 
surprising, because the trend in recent years has been 
in the opposite direction. The trend has been to en- 
large the powers of the federal ROvemmenf and to 
diminish the powers of the states. Time after lime, 
until this post term, the suites have been tottl 1hn1 they 
wen? prohibited from doing such and such or that the 
federal government had preempted all power in thlR 
field nr that, 

The states deserved to lose the three cases they lost 
Inst term. One of the cases involved a Mississippi regu- 
lation having to do with reciprocity in milk processing; 
the regulation was plainly an encroachment on the 
Constitution's commerce clause. Another case involved 
a local ordinance in New Jersey requiring that door-to- 
door canvassers register in advance with police; the 
ordinance clearly fell short of First Amendment Gtan- 
dards, The third challenged Virginia's law prohibiting 
price advertising by pharmacists of prescription drugs; 
the law grossly lpf->p<j:;st<<l upon rights of free speech 
and free press. 

By contrast, consider a few of the cases the states 
won. 

If there is one field that has seemed to be preempted 
by federal power in recent years, it is the field of public 
welfare. The Supreme Court has tended to create a 
panoply of elaborate rights for welfare recipients. But 
in Lavine v. Milne the court voted eight to nothing to 
uphold a New York law intended to penalize persons 
who quit work just to obtain welfare benefits. New 
York's "rebuttable presumption," said the court, was 
no denial of due process of law. 

The question of due process also figured in North v. 
Russell. This was the Kentucky case involving lay 
indues, riot twined in I he law, whn sil in the bottom 
rung traffic courts in some of the state's small towns 
i r • - i in nl counties lleasunnbh minded men may dis- 
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When you build, 
there are 
four things 
you should expect. 

If you cant be certain you 11 get them all, 
you may want to talk to ua 



The construction process can be an 
expensive, frustrating experience Too 
often, it results in unexpected and unnec- 
essary costs, an inefficient building and 
frayed nerves, 

But this doesn t have to happen The 
advantages of building systems construc- 
tion and the capabilities of an experienced 
designer/builder/manufacturer team, can 
accomplish those four objectives 

1 . An attractive, functional building 

2. Completed on time 

3. Completed within budget 

4. A minimum of headaches 

The term systems construction is a 
catch-all that includes everything from two 
interfacing parts to the sophisticated ap- 
proach used for the design and construc- 
tion of entire projects Despite these varied 
meanings, there are building systems 
available today which can save you time, 
money, frustration, or all three on your next 
building project 

The systems approach is discussed in 
a free booklet entitled. The Advantages 
of Building Systems: Send for your copy 
today 
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agree an whether Ihe practice is good or bad; in many 
parts of the nation, when? lawyers are few or not inter- 
ested in ill-paid judgeships, (hp appointment of lay 
magistrates may wnt a useful purpose. The question 
In-fore the court ww in essence a Tenth Amendment 
question: Does the Constitution prohibit the .states 
from experimenting in this fashion? By a six-to-two 
vote, the court answered the question: No, Kentucky's 
■.\ sleoi was upheld 

Tms kiweb of the states to engage in political ex- 
periment i- one of ihe things that federalism is all 
about. The states are supposed to function as labora- 
tories, testing different approaches to public issue*. 
Two such experiments by Maryland won the high 
court's approval. Roemer v. Maryland challenged the 
■ta:e's -ubsid} to 17 private in-iitulirms of higher win- 
cation see "Rulings That Penalize Private Schrx >ls," 
by James J. Kilpatrtck, Nation's Business, Septem- 
ber. 1976]. Because several of the recipient colleges 
were affiliated with the Konian Catholic church, plain- 
tiffs argued that the payments violated the constitu- 
tional principle of separating church and state. A five- 
man majority of the court refused to accept that view 
and thus upheld the law. In the other Mary hind case, 
Hughes v. Alexandria Scrap Corp., the court found no 
constitutional proscription against the state's ingenious 
plan to rid it- st.rrt-ts and highway* of abandoned auto- 
m>/Ml« -. Hena 1 1 M£ charged thiil the plan intruded 
upon the power vested in Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce. To the contrary, the majority saw the 
law as a valid exorcise of Maryland'-; own powers to 
deal with its own problems. 

A series of cases in the past term dealt with state and 
local employees, In other years, the court has tended 
1o provide all kinds of due process protection for them 
A couple of years ago, for example, the court nullified 
regulations having to do with pregnant schoolteachers 
The court ha* protected cops who took the Fifth 
Amendment. 

This time around, the court was in no such solicitous 
mood. With only Mr. Justice Marshall dissenting, the 
court upheld :i Massachusetts law requiring mandatory 
retirement of slate police at age 50. By a six-to-two 
vote, the court found that a hair-grooming regulation 
of Suffolk County, N. Y., did no violence to a police 
officer'* ri^ht.- of fnt- t xprc-.-ion In Bishop v Wood, 
the court refused to interfere with the of five 

policemen in Marion, N. C. In another North Carolina 

•.n-.-i ih,. from < harlottc. u unanimous court up- 

heid ihe i-iiy's refusal in cheek nfT union duns for the 
local firefighters' union. 

The mo*t important of the states' rights cases came 
down on June 24 It came down explosively, in the 
form of a flve-to-four decision thai pranked Mr. Ju»- 
tke Brennan to the angriest dissent of the term. The 
question was whether Congress, by mean* of the Fair 
Labor Standard* Act, constitutionally may impose 
minimum wage and overtime requirements upon Ihe 
states a* Statf*. To the amazement of many observer*, 
the majority said no 



■ r was amazing because only eight years ago, in the 
I landmark case of Maryland v Wirt/, the court had 
gone precisely the other way, upholding ;i 196o" law 
extending minimum wage coverage to workers in stale 
schools and state hospitals. Then, in 1974. Congress 
made all state and local government workers subject 
in minimum wage and overtime \;iw-. 

This past June 24, il was a very diflcrcnl utory at 
the court, Writing far the five-man majority, Mr. Jus- 
tice Rehnquisl rediscovered the forgotten Tenth 
Amendment. He resurrected ( 'alfinmiian ghosts nf 
state sovereignty. In the process, the majority spe- 
cifically gave the Wirtz ruling the old heave-ho. 

"One undoubted attribute oi state sovereignty," the 
majority held, "is the states" power to determine the 
wagey which shall be paid to (hose whom they employ 
in order to carry mil I heir governmental functions, 
what hours those persons will work, and what com 
pension will be provided where these employees may 
be called upon to work overtime." 

The stales, as ule.-. " stand on a quite different foot- 
in.: than an individual or a corporation when ehalleng 
iny the exercise of Congress's power to regulate com- 
merce." The federal government cannot be permitted 
"to devour the essentials of state sovereignty." Con- 
gress may not supplant a suite's policy choices on pay 
scales by imposing pay scales of its own. "Wt are 
|rt-rsundiil that Wirt/ must be overruled. " 

To be sure, the attribute of statu sovereignty lliiii 
Mr Justice Rehnquisl regarded as "undoubted" was 
not undoubted at all. The infuriated Justice Brennan, 
who was joined by Justices White and Marshall while 
Justice Stevens wrote a separate dissent, denounced 
the majority opinion as an exercise in "raw judicial 
power." It was a "catastrophic judicial body blow" 
against congressional authority over interstate com- 
merce, Justice Brennan said. He deplored the "pro 
foundly pernicious consequences" of this "imse.hit'vuus" 
decision. He condemned such "patent usurpation." Mr. 
Justice Brennan, in his own word, was left "incredu- 
lous." 

Like doubtful crowns, flve-to-four decisions are ice 
■ on summer seas. The minimum wage ruling could 
melt away with the next vacancy on Ihe court. While 1 

■ I survives, the majority opinion immensely strength 
ens the states in their expanding struggle against pow- 
erful unions of public employee;- li the .-1.it-.-- indeed 
stand on a different footing from private employer.- as 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act. perhaps the states 
also occupy a different position under Taft-Hartley 
Some of the sweeping Rehnquist sentences invite such 
interpretation 

That isMur. can be put off For now, il suffices to say 
that the court's most recent temi saw new life stirring 
in old ideas, The venerable Tenth Amendment, it no^ 
appears, was only sleeping. It was not dead after all. 
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\bu don't have to pay an arm 
and a leg to beat the system. 



You can tailoi Lockheed s System III computer to your 
business without paying a tailor-made price. 

The versatile System III lets you add terminals roup 
10 nine people in different places can use it at the 
same time. 

And you won't need a computer pro to run it. A clerk 
or typist c an easily u«? System III with the help of its 
U-\ 'board and video screen. 

If$ easy to adapt Svtrm Ml n. m-w \< >h\ too Our 
U.PC, 1 1 < ompiler lets you use lots of existing programs 

Wlien your business expands. System III can grow 
with you With System 111 you won't haw to worry about 
where to put a big computer that needs special air 
t< tndttioninn 



You can't find System Ill's unique, low-cost 
combination of features in any other small business 
computet. Call A.j. Mont esa no collect: (201) 737000. 
Or use the coupon. 

r 1 




Tell mc how to beat the system 
with yniiF system. 
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Lockheed Electronics 
Plainfield. New Jersey 07O6f 
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Lockheed System HI -The easiest way to beat the system. 

As.i.ljLilc .n lur<4* 'jvuultf' lm*rri.iliijn«l. Ittt SuthwUndHoww 1 '> * rjftl* Str»«l. ItMHhift W I V 1 SO t"Jiiinr 01 t U7J|»? 



NEW SURVEY: 



How 



Businessmen 
Feel About 
Federal Paperwork 




A move to obtain individual views on the paperwork burden 
may pay off in easing the load for the business community 



Q ichahii w. taw el. president at a 
^1 Cleveland construction company, 
has some- definite ideas on how to 
reduce the federal paperwork burden 
on business. 

For one thing, he suggested not 
long ago, "jll <p.-||*'nvt>rk require- 
ments should be reviewed periodical- 
ly, and unnecessary or marginally 
valuable reports Bhould be abolished " 

At one time, if Mr. Taafel had 
submitted to federal officials his views 
on excessive government paperwork, 
his comments probably would have 
been politely acknowledged and 
promptly forgotten. 

Listening at but 

This time, however, his views were 
reviewed by an official government 
agency and became part of a growing 
body of evidence Out is expected to 
help persuade Corufreta to reduce the 
paperwork huraVn Hin! now costs 
!iu-.incs> £41 1 hilhun :s year 

Mr. Taafel was one nf the thou- 
sands of businessmen and women 
ihnnighran ltu> coimtry who re 
sponrlerl to a survey conducted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United Slates. The poll won de- 
signed to obtain specific data on 
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federal paperwork from the view- 
point of those required to invent thf 
time and expense? of filling out an 
unending stream of complicated gov- 
ernment Forms. 

ltes]-ioii:-c.n weni to the National 
< "hamber's ' lovemmcnt Paperwork 
Information Exchange, and then to 
the Commission on Federal Paper- 
work, an independent novcrmnent 
agency. 

To clinilDtite duplication 

A principal mission of the Nation- 
al Chamber is obtaining evidence of 
over hi|if 'j4ik, duplication, and obso- 
lescence of much of the paperwork 
Uiai hit>ijH-.s»-- must fill- with Ihe 
federal government. 

The Commission on Federal Pa- 
perwork was created by Congress in 
197fi and given a two-yes r Assign- 
ment to investigate the paperwork 
burden and recommend reforms. The 
deadline Tor it- recommendations is 
October. 1977. 

One of the key objectives is to 
translate generalized complaints 
about the impact of excessive report 
ing requirements into the type of de- 
Lni l*«tl gross-roote reports pnnliunl 
by the National Chamber survey. 



Commission staff professionals 
analyzed ic-;-ultr- oT the survey. 

For the analysis, die paperwork 
commission selected a sampling 
limited to small business. By govern- 
ment definition, a small business is 
one f h l. « 1 K-iuploys fewer lhan ^i* 1 
Wnrkeni 

What the bu»incs»mpn said 

Among the finding)!: 

■ Paperwork requirements con- 
sidered most burdensome by Owners 
and operators of America's small 
businesses arc those imposed by ilv' 
Internal Revenue Service and (he 
On-up.ilioniil Safely ;md HeuHh Ad- 
ministration 

* Business people sre particularly 
annoyed by demands that the same 
Information be filed over ;inri over 
again each year, by incomprehensible 
directions on how forms should b* 
filled out, nnd hy Ihe extnnl lo whiff' 
government paperwork interferes 
v.ilh normal lnL^iness npervii inn-. 

* Busint^ ojqwisition In govern- 
ment-uwiniiaU'd piqierwork goes l» - 
vond time ntnl cost commitments 
The fundaiuenljil issue nf govern- 
ment intrusion into the free enter- 
prise system, as evidenced by d p " 
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mania for compliance reports, is also 
a matter of deep concern. 

The government analysts reported 
that a sampling of replies, was "close- 
ly comparable to national figures an 
tv|h'-s <>i existing Rmall businesses." 
Furthermore, the aiwly.-M.5i added, the 
replies provided "a good composite 
nf -iruill hwim»* according to in 
dustry type, employment, nnd geo- 
graphical location." 

Manufacturing companies, for ex- 
ample, comprised LM percent of ihe 
sample and actually represent SA 
percent of small businesses. Service 
industries accounted for 32.9 percent 
of the sample, compared with 38.9 
percent of all small businesses. 

Individuals completing the survey 
form wore asked to specify type of 
business, number of employees, and 
average number of federal forms filed 
each year. 

It turned out that slightly more 
than ilfl percent of survey respon- 
dents, the largest single group, re- 
port that they fill out between 11 
and 25 forms annually; 22 percent 
file 26 to SO forms annually; 13 per- 
cent file between 50 and 100. How 
ever, 19.5 percent my they flip ten 
forma or fewer each year, while 14.9 
percent report they fill out between 
1 01 and rjt "> tonus annually, 

Pour key question* 

The survey form poaed four quea- 

Which federal government reports 




require the most management time? 

Who! federal government paper- 
work do you do that does not make 
M»nse"' 

What federal government paper- 
work hurts your business or pro- 
fession the most? 

What are your recommendations 
for reducing the federal paperwork 
burden** 

What the commission learned 

The government analysts sum- 
marized the answers this way: 

• Require most management time: 
"More than 00 percent of the re- 
spondents listing a specific form . . . 
tnenliorind nn lltS type document 

. . . The only other form with high 
frequency of notation as time i on 
Miming Was Labor Department's 
OS HA report," 

• Do not make sense: "Many 
small businessmen do not think that 
a wide series of IR\S forms make 
sense. Other make-no- sense responses 
clustered on Census, Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act, and 
OSHA forms. 

"General problems noted for fed- 
eral paperwork that does not make 
senso were forms that were perceived 
to be repetitive, duplicative, nonnp 
plicable (do not apply to respon- 
dent's Arm;, and confuting." 

• Paperwork thai hurts the ukxM. 
"Small business paperwork that is 
perceived to hurt meet is IRS." 

• Recommendations for cutting 
paperwork: "Thi» general comments 
"Less regulation.' 'les* huo-aucratic in- 
fluence,' and 'fewer agencies' provid- 
ed the moat frequent recommenda- 
tion. 

"This [type of | response was noted 
more frequently than the overall 
'eliminate forms/ 'reduce duplication 
and frequency,* and "simplify clarifv' 
reactions. 

"Stated in a different fashion, the 
major pKyehologieal impact uf fader 
jil paperwork may be that the small 
businessman is mi (Ted ot the gov- 
ernment's intrusion into the free en- 
terprise system. 

"This intangible impact is perhaps 
more pronounced than the entrepre- 
neur- feelings attached to da- time, 
cost, frequency, or overlap involved 
in complying with federal informa- 
tion requests,** 



The survey also disclosed the dif- 
ferent perspectives of different types 
of business. 

Categories listed were agriculture, 
construction, manufacturing, trans- 
portation/utilJties, wholesale, retail, 
finance/insurance/real estate, and 
services, all standard industrial clas- 
Hiftcations of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Paperwork commission analysts 
reviewed responses to determine 




which forms were considered most 
objectionable by industry groups. 

All listed IRS forms as moHt pain- 
ful. Congress has taken action bo 
handle one of the most frequently 
listed cornplnints — the requirement 
to fde quarterly IRS form 941. As a 
result, buflinesses will have to file 
that report of taxable wages only 
once a year, beginning in 1078. 

[RS forms in general til-** won the 
ihilnou- db-liuctuui o< l*>ing li-h-d 
by four mdtiHiriea — construction, 
wholesale, retail, and pertUv.- 
among forms that make no tjerwe- 

Censui and OSHA forms 

Manufacturing and retail busi- 
neasjsj also often listed Census Bu- 
reau mid OSHA fornix under the im- 
sense beading. 

OSHA form* were cited as taking 
most management time by the con- 
struction, manufacturing, retail, rind 
service industries. Retail and service 
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industries also listed IRS forms as 
most time-consuming, while manu- 
facturers also put Census Bureau re- 
ports on their most-time list, 

Results of the National Chamber*}; 
survey on small business attitudes 
toward paperwork were bo inform;! 
Hve that n second, more detailed sur- 
vey is now under way. The new poll 
will reach twice as many business es- 
tablishments as the original, conduct- 
ed this past summer, 

Scope of the survey 

The new questionnaire deals with 
20 specific forms — 13 required by 
IRS; three by the Labor Department, 
which includes OSilA; two by the 
tYimmeree Department; one each by 
the Federal Trade Commission arid 
die [n if rotate ■ 'ommerce Commis- 
si un 

Results of the second survey of 
small businesses will also be ana- 
lyzed by the paperwork commission, 
with a report expected early next 
year 

The commission a conducting a 
separate investigation of it« own to 
assess the paperwork impact on lam- 
er businesses 

Views of companies of all sizes 
toward government reporting will be- 
come part at the name overall inveeti- 
gation. Relief produced by the pa- 
perwork commission's efforts should 
benefit businc ■ -i: 

Business speaks up 

The National Chamber' a survey 
produced a wide ran Re of recommen- 
dations on what should be dune about 




federal paperwork. Here are some 
representative responses: 

Thomas M. Laird, president of 
H&L Enterprises, Inc., Huntincdon 
Valley, Pa.: "Avoid reporting of sim- 
ilar information to several agencies. 
Much of the data gathered is put to 
no good use. . . . Even a reduction of 
ten percent would greatly ease the 
burden on business and would save 
tax nioney at the government end 
by avoiding the necessity for sorting 
and accumulating the data gathered." 

W. F. Cranfill, president of South- 
gate Brokerage Co, of Raleigh, Inc., 
Raleigh. N. C: "Study the true value 
of the information asked for. If it 
does not .serve s most important pur- 
pose, forget it. Stop duplication. . . . 
IRS, |jihor. smrl Agriculture depart- 
ment alt fiend a similar form with 
similar questions." 

A shotgun approach 

Arnold S. Giles, preside] n • Tin 
Mansfield Press, Inc., Mansfield, 
Mass.: "Either get rid of the manu- 
facturers" reports or redesign them 
to be sure information solicited per- 
tains specifically to the business be- 
ing approached. Forms: now look like 
a shotgun approach designed by peo- 
ple who have no knowledge of the 
specific industries they are soliciting 
information from. The ncmufju ninr 
i» left doubtful that those receiving 
the forms haw the knowledge to 
make meaningful interpretations," 

Gary I. Eley, partner in Eley Con- 
struction Co., Anchorage, Alaska: 
"Decrease the government employ- 
ment opportunity so we will not have 
quite so many paper-shufHerH making 
useless work far those who want to 
be productive." 

Raymond Irunan, president: of 
Parkway Sealers, Inc., San Jose, 
Calif.: "Make government apply to 
itself efficiency standards it requires 
of business." 

Jerome 6. Lauer. Jr., assistant 
controller of Bow mar Inst rumen < 
Corp., Phoenix, Ariz.: "If the gov- 
«-miiK'nt requested only information 
that was meaningful, such as the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission's 
Form 10K, thereby eliminating such 
unnecessary, inaccurate, worthless 
i-Hjforls tin- Commerce Depart- 
ment's MA-imi, both private indus- 
try and the government would save 
money." 

Anthony Cindrich, president of 
Myai. Inc. Jtorgenneld. N. J.: "A 



moratorium on all new reporting ti 
quiremcuts and a review of exLstiri.a 
paperwork demands with an eye 
toward major curtailment and dis- 
continuance." 

Bill Calston, president of Riviera 
Telephone Co., Inc.. Riviera, Texas: 
"Realise thai business people, espe- 
cially small business, have their 
bands full trying to stay in business 
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without the heavy pic-qjerwork that i> 
never read." 

Donna Marie Caspars, a vice presi- 
deril of Carsuti Nuritm.iJ Bank. Au 
burn, Nev.; "Get them to write their 
instructions in laymen's language." 

Robert Moresi, a salesman for 
Chase Metals Service, Inc., St, Louis, 
Mo., is among the many business 
people who feel the moat effective 
solution would lw to "keep govern- 
ment Dili "t hll.-ilH-- " 

A buBiaBssman's plea 

In a similar vein, Walter Primmer, 
owner of a Bishop, Calif., refrigera- 
tion company, pleads with govern- 
ment: "Leave us alone!" 

H^nry G. Simpson, a certified pub- 
lic accountant from Suffolk, Va., gees 
the need for a radical cure. Both the 
problem and the solution are so 
fundamental, he says, that govern- 
ment |jfiperwork burdens will be lift- 
ed only with "a complete change ia 
the prevailing philosophy in Wash- 
ington as to what ait- (he proper 
(unctions of government and what 
government'^ relation In luisi 
trnsa should be," CI 
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21 compan 
can giue you plain paper 

copiers, nobody can giue you better 
ones than [anon 



V you're in the market for a 
plain paper cotter today you have a 
problem 

There's been a population 
explosion in plain paper copiers 
Competitive machine hackpd 
competitive claims by competitive 
manufacturers Which way do you 
turn? 

Fortunately, there's a solution 
Turn Canon's way. 

Canon makes a lull line ol plain 
paper copiers. Copiers specil icrfy 
designed to suit your specific copy- 
ing requirements Volume Speed 
Size or originals (W/Z"x8-12" 
through IVaY/"} All with economy 
and reliability unsurpassed by anyone 
in the industry 

Star I with the NP-70 For tow 
medium volume, high-quality copy- 
ing, with Ihe industry's highesl 
reliability at a very competitive price 

Move up to the NP-L7. with the 



advantage ot both booh and sheet 
mode copying 

Add the Canon Automatic 
DuCLjrn&nt Feeder dHachrnorH lu the 
NP- L7. and youVe got a plain paper 
copier that stacks and collates both 
originals and copies automatically 

For higher volume requirements, 
there's Ihe NP- 5000 Up to 1320 
copies per hour, and us dua< cas&i-tu- 
system makes paper changing as 
simple as pushing a button And it 
accepts virtually any original 

Finally, you come lo the NP-1U24 
Which will give you plain paper copies 
of ongmate up to 18x24 inches— larger 
than a fulFsize newspaper page 

So don't be contused Maybe 
twenty other companies can give you 
a plain paper copier But you only 
have lo remember one name 

Canon 

Send in the coupon for more 
information 



Sounds tike Canon might be irve solution I've 
been looking toi Pteaso send me mtormatlcri 
about the Canon copters I've checked bBbw 
Nf^70 
NP-L7 

NP^? With A'.itu'ii.mc Document Feeoei 
NP-5000 
NP-1824 

Please have a Canon represanlittive coil to 

artarwgei a rtemcfnsTMtion 
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FORECAST FOR BUSINESS: 

Continuing to Improve 

Leading businessmen say the outlook is bright 
for the economy and their own companies. 
There is fear, however, of higher inflation 



Thk pause in the pace of the busi- 
ness recovery in lotc summer will 
be a thing of the past in the final 
quarter of 1676. 

This i» what must oxecutiven Bay 
in response to the latest Natton's 
Business outlook survey. A big ma- 
jority add that 1976 profits will bo 
markedly higher than in 1975. 

A happy new year 

The optimistic outlook extends 
into 1977. Most executives say that 
business in the new year will be 
good, better than in 1976, or exeeb 

I. Til 

TflF.Ttf I'- decree o| IWSHIJfliHfll, 

however, an the outlook for inflation. 
A majority of businessmen surveyed 
■ay they look for the present rate of 
inflation of about six percent lo stop 
up to .seven or eight percent by the 
end of next year. 

Here are responses to individual 
survey question*: 

• What <J" y<m think the nation's 
economy will do in the final quarter 
Of 19761 

Seventy-four percent of the an- 
swers to this question say the econ- 
omy will improve, 24 percent any it 
will level off. .-iihI two pea-en I ^ : iy I he 
economy will alow down. 

• How did your sales hold up in 
the first three quarters t Higher or 
lower than in the same period of 

Seventy-eight percent say higher, 
16 percent say lower, six percent say 
tli -- were dx«it Mu- -Jime. 

• llou.' wilt your final quarter 
-,'i}f; this year compare trirh your 
sola in the final quarter of ISTSt 

Seventy -«even percent say sates 
will lie higher, ten percent say lower, 
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13 percent say sales will be about the 

HMITH?. 

• Hou will your 1976 profits cam- 
pare to 1075 profits? 

Seventy- three percent any profits 
will be higher. 14 percent say lower, 
VA percent any profits will hold about 
steady. 

• Will you increase or decrease 
your company's capital investment 
in 19771 

Fifty -two percent suy investments 
will increase, 36 percent say invest- 
ment* will be about the same as those 
of this year, l!i percent say invest- 
ments will decrease. 

• Fnr busirien* m general, ol thix 
flute how da yon victi prmprft* for 

Mure tlian *o iwrcenl say rnitiiness 
will be nt least i- good ns in 1976, 
and probably better. Many execu- 
tives expect bu-iinffs to bo excellent. 

Inflation rate 

• What, in yrmr opinion, iritt the 
rate of inflation be by the end of 
1977? 

More than 5tl percent say the rate 
will he tn-tween mid ei^ht percent, 
t.lther ewtimatea range from three per- 
cent to In percent. Several executives 
simply predict double-digit inflation. 

• What do you consider the most 
encouraging aspect of the economy 
today? 

Here lire some of the answers given 
most often: 

President Ford's veto record on big 
Hovertiinent spending propoxate by 

Increasing capital investments 
Moves toward more responsible 
lb*al |Kilitke> as reflected in connres- 
{jr»inl bufluei control procedures. 




Paul F, Orerfice. presidem , 
Dow Chemical U. S. A., Midland. 
Mich., is concerned over 
continued Inflationary pres-suies 
or basic r»w material * arid on 
construction Costs. Ohonwiso. he 
views 1977 business proipects 
as excellent 




William C Meet?, chairman, 
The Dciioii Edison Co., Detroit, 
is gMMMHjr encouraged 1 over ttns 
nation's economic outlook for 
1977. But lie is discouraffad 
over what he calls the 
antibusiness attitude of many 
government officials. 
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Shear on Harris, chairman, 
Carolina Po*<r & Light Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. says 1977 business 
will be moderately good unless 
"government spending inflames 
inflation." This would bring on 
a now recession before the end 
of iht year, he believes. 




Coy G. Eh lund, president, Tha 
Equitael* Lift Assurance Society. 
New York, say* "The economy 
should continue lo advance 
moderately in lha fourth quarter 
On lha strength of retail sates 
and possible capital spending 
advances." 



I 



James 0. McClary, chairman, 
Morrison Knudsen Co,, Inc., Boise, 
Idaho. looks for national economic 
Bains in 1977. hut he worries 
over rack of spending reslralnt by 
federal officials. He feels 
that inflation will be aooul 
seven percent In 1977. 




Philip H- Gurdett. president. 
Remington a,rms Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., says business prospects 
for 1977 are good, despite the 
danger of a re surging inflation. 
He finds that coniumers have 
money and confidence, so things 
are looking up moderately, 



Reassurance by tho Federal Re- 
serve System that it will work toward 
a gradual reduction of inflation. 

Employment pickup. 

Bullish retail business. 

Declining interest rates. 

Greater consumer confidence. 

The grimmer side 

• What it the moat discouraging 
aspect of the economy today? 

Some of the fears that those sur- 
veyed voice most often ore: 

Lack of public confidence in busi- 
ness. 

Costly government regulations that 
are generally unproductive. 

Legislation and court decisions 
that inhibit production of energy. 

Continuing need to import more 
and more oil. 

Too much government. 

Threat of Congress passing vari- 
ous antibusineRA bilLs that would 
substitute more government planning 
fur free market force*. 

Federal deficit spending. 

Labor problems. 

The possibility of inflation attain 
increasing sharply, especially as the 
aftereffect of more expensive labor 
contracts. 

The still lagging pace of construc- 
tion. 

High rale of unemployment. 

The labor scene 

• What is hap[tcning in the tabor 
situation at your company regarding 
pay, productivity, and attitude of 
employers? 

When aiurwering this question, a 
majority of executive took a favor- 
:ihK< Jitiiurlc inward their own com- 
pfiny's lalxir relation*, ninny lining 
phrases such as these: 

Productivity up. 

Altitude good. 

Morale satisfactory. 

No problems. 

Hnwever, some answers are lew> 
complimentary: 

l-nbor relations |>oor. 
Productivity low. 

Hufty pay iurrtuutfs awarded em- 
ployees. 

Mix fid viowi 

Hen? are some individual forecasts 
of where the economy in headed and 
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LEASING TRUCKS CAN BE 
BETTER THAN OWNING TRUCKS. 
IF THEY'RE HERTZ O.J.TRUCKS. 
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SPECIALISTS IN LEASING BIG FLEETS OF BIG TRUCKS. 

Hertz has over 50 years and hundreds of millions of miles 
■; experience So we know how to keep your trucks on -the job. 



HIRTZOJ. TRUCKS TAKE 

THE HEADACHES OFF YOUR HANDS. 

I 1 ii JiaMnn^id clisp. isingitf vehidei.licensiiig. 
fuel tax reports, government regulations, etc 
can be a troublesome and expensive business 
for you. But to Hem Trucks, it's our 
only business. 



"OJ. Thicks Mean 
On-The-JoblVucks." 



OWNERSHIP MEANS HEAVY 
UP FRONT CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT AND ESCALATING 
MAINTENANCE COSTS. 

Leasing can free working capital. And 
ii can free you from the burdens > T 
managing and maintaining trucks. 



OWNING OR LEASING? 
SEND FOR THE BOOK 

THAT HELPS YOU DECIDE, 

The Herta OJ. Truck team 
performs so many services, 
ynu could write a bonk on 
them all, &> we have, Send 
for lliis free 12 pa^e, full 
color booklet before you 
reach a decision. 



f'l 



i 12 pogr color 



□ I'm Intcrdcd Uj tmlhtT mfunnauun <"i 
Hem Trutk* Mail lu Erhratl it Blidtsiuin, 
Vi» President. Sales, Herb Truth*. 
W Nbdiain Avenue. New York. NY 10U21 
ffoUaMta r212>752-20QO 

Nimf 

itiMlIM- 
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-BpL, 



HertzTruck 



ON -THI-JOB TRUCKS 

Hffti l«u« futOt and iJrhrt nnirrty initio. 




how business will fan? in the near 
future. 

Kr.uifc '3'. f.<rv. chairman of IBM 
Corp.. Annonk. N. Y., says: "The 
economy will rise moderately [in the 
final quarter of 1976], reflecting con' 
tinucd improvements in consumer 
spending and houainp;. and faster 
growth in capital spending." 

Keith R Potter, executive vice 
president of International Harvester 
Co.. Chicago, believes the economy 
will level ofl\ "Consumer spending is 
weakening," he Bays, "and capital 
Roods purchases are running below 
expectations." 

Harry J. Kane, executive vice 
president of Georgia-Pacific Corp., 
fort land. Oregon, sees the economy 
continuing to show moderate im- 
provement, "because ou recovery 
lias been characterized bv round 
growth." 

Franc w F. Ferguson, president of 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Milwaukee, is optimistic, he 
' I* valine of overall productivity 
and an inerea**.' or the number of 
those employed." 

I-'. I.. KniHtle. general manager of 
Winpower Corp.. Newton, Iowa, say« 
the economy will "im up because in 
vinloriefs of products have been 
pulled in line with demand." 

S K App. president of Wilkinson 
Co., Akron. Ohio, also agrees thai 
the economy will go up. "There 
seems to be a growing confidence,'* 
he says. 

Charles .1. Filliod. Jr., ia chairman 
of !be Cioodyenr Tire *: Rubber 
in, Aknin, which with other major 
U S rubber companies recently un- 
derwent a four-month strike. Despite 
high cwtfc to reach a labor settlement, 
Mr. Pilliod remains optimistic He 
thinks the economy will improve 
"bccnuHe private domestic invest- 
meat should begin to supplement 
ciHi'Jiiiiier spending " 

S a Jew up 

MohI executives pulled describe 
Iheii ,N , in the first three quarter* 
eimpty an "higher" or "lower." Oth- 
era elaborate on the subject in their 
replies. 

W. L Wearly. chairman of In- 
gerwoll-Rand Co.. Woodcliff Like. 
N ,1., suys that hiH company's rides 
■ ill let in the year were higher than 
in 1975, unci he adds that he expects 
sales to continue' to improve over la*l 
ve;ir"s re- uKn. 





B. K. Chao, manager of hut iness 
economics. J. I. Case Co,. Racine. 
Wis., says the economy is 
"pretty *Qlid" and or* course for 
further growth. Ha fears, however, 
that in another year the nation 
may be close to double -digit 
inflation. 



Harley Shufurd. Jr. president of 
Century Furniture Co.. Hickory, 
N. C , aays: "Sales are much better 
thin year." 

G. F. N. Smith, president of Amer- 
ican Mutual Life Insurance Co.. Dee 
Moines, reports that his company's 
sales are substantially higher than 
last year, up about 25 percent. 

W. M. Fane, Jr., president of 0a> 
iini;i SImm- Co., O^cinla, Ark, rays 
hie firm's solea have "improved sab- 
Htantially.'* 

John K Karth, director of market 
planning for All-Steel, Inc , Aurora, 
HI., mvr his company's sales are 26 
percent over last year**. 

The mon the to come 

Ac for final quarter .sales, the 
outlook if. promising, 

Ira G. Com, Jr.. chief executive 
officer r»f Michigan (iencral Corp., 
Dallas, notes that final quarter sales 
la.-t year wore "unusually good." 
Sales this fourth quarter, he adds, 
should abso be "up, with the only 
ni'is'"litc tk-joB |had[ weather," 

W. W. Callan, chairman of Cen- 
tral Freight Linen, Inc.. Waco, Texas, 
says: "Final quarter tain of 16$$ 
compared with 1975, will be up ap- 
proximately ten percent. Of that 
amount, five percent will repivM-ul an 
increase in rate-; and Die other five 
percent an increase in bunineKt ac- 
tivity.** 

F.iul Ikitclleiler. chainiEfiil iiT iCi|> 
Feed Mills, Inc.. Sioux Falls, S. l.hik .. 




William S. Hansen, president. 
Buff urns. Inc., Long Beach, Calif., 
uyi 1977 could be troublesome 
for business in general because 
"consume! j are becoming more 
selective." In hit field, retailing, 
"stores need to be more accurate 
in fashion forecasting." he sayv 



says he expect* "final quarter sate?, 
to be about equal to 1975'a. Thin in 
due to ll>f drought mid a lot of Kittle 
leaving our area." 

Chris F, Hammond, Jr., chairman 
of i in-at Dam Trailer! , lac , Savan 
ruih. luriicnents ibal "197fp was a 
disaster for the truck trailer bushier 
Iv^ume of government regulations 
un brakes. Our 15>7li profit.- will lie 
up about fiOO percent." 

Thin year's profit picture 

Fh lima ten of profits for the year 
1976, compared with last year, in- 
clude these: 

Urban L. Doyle, president of 
Whiteway Manufacturing Co,, Cbt- 
riunati: "Much belter " 

Loma Millji. president of Laguiui 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, 
LagUna Beach, Calif.: "An increase 
of 33 percent." 

R. G, Brierley. chairman of 
Steam* & Foster Co, Cincinnati; 
"Up significantly." 

Robert P. Gerhelz, president of 
Cerhcilr Fnlcrpri*^. Mint. Mich 
"Up 21 percent. ' 

W. L. Booth, vice president admin 
i'. (ration of Connecticut Li^ht &. 
1'owcr Co., Hartford: "Down about 
ten percent. < 'onlrt have continued to 
so up, but rate relief has Iw-en out 
f>( the picture.™ 

The request to comment on the 
pay, productivity, itnd attitude of 
their employee*, drew replies like 
these from executives who look part 
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How to Get 
Reprints 



Reprint* «ro available of the 
following urticlwi in this issm;: 



Lessons at Leadership: 
Succeeding Where Others 
Flounder" page 28 



"Employee Benefits: 
Now a Third of Payroll 
Costs" page 36 
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Fred C. Kilguss, president, Evcetl 
Manuf acturing Co., Providence, R. I., 
uys that his firm will continue 
to add new equipment in 19T7 to 
achieve hotter production. He Is 
optimistic over the nation's 
economy and believes inflation will 
not top seven percent 



in the Nation's Business survey: 
Forrest C. Hedger, chairman of 
Northwestern Bonk, Great Falls, 
Mont.: "Pay is up, attitude is good, 
productivity is level." 

Peter Ley, president of Jamaica 
Water Supply Co.. Lake Success, 
N. Y., says a labor issue with his 
company's employees was .submitted 
to arbitration with this result: a 9.5 
percent pay increase for 197G, and an 
H o percent increase for next year. 

Eugene C. Zam, Jr 0 effonorniitt 
iinrl senior vice president of Repub- 
lic National Bank of Dallas, says: 
"Employment costs have been kept 
within planned goal*. Labor market 
conditions have been favorable, and 
employees have been productive and 
can lent." 

In vest men t outlook 

Typical resiwnses to the request 
to describe capital investment plans 
for 1977 include these; 

Irwin F. Porter, executive vice 
president of Northern National 
Bunk, Presque LhIi-. Maine: "We are 
planning an addition to our banking 
building about equal in size to the 
present structure. Plan to spend 
$1.34)0,000." 

Harry C. West, chairman of Rock- 
ford Standard Furniture Co,, Rock- 
ford. Ill,: "We may be building new 
elevators— a major improvement." 

M. W. Brown, owner of Brown 
Engraving Co., Nashville, reports 
that his firm is considering building; 



a new plant and investing in addi- 
tional machinery. 

T. J. Barlow, chairman of Ander- 
son Clayton Co., Houston, says that 
his company will increase capital 
investments next year by 130 percent, 
with a large additional plant to be 
built outside the United States. 

W. T, Chamberlain, president of 
the Brass Division of Anaconda Co., 
Waterbury, Coon., reports his divi- 
sion will increase spending and will 
install a new product manufacturing 
tine. 

W. H. Alexander, president of 
H. B. Alexander & Son, Inc., Hurris- 
burg. Pa , says his firm will decrease 
capital investment next year, since 
the firm will have less need titan it 
had in 1976 for additional equip- 
ment 

Future prospects 

Looking ahead to business in 1977 
brought assessments such as these: 

G. R. Walker, chairman of Walker 
Forge, Inc., Racine, Wis., belie 
the next year looks "encouraging, 
not exciting." 

John L. Cowin, president of Cow in 
& Co., Inc., Birmingham, says pros- 
pects are "good, but our industry, 
coal mining, may not be typical." 

Karl D. Emonson, president of 
Portland Pipe Line Corp., South 
Portland, Maine, does not feel that 
business next year will be "quite as 
good as 1976 business.'* 

Many executives hedged their pre- 
dictions, paying much depends on the 
outcome of the presidential election. 
In general, they believe that a Re- 
publican victory will mean a better 
climate for business than a Demo- 
cratic victory. 

However, C. E. Dephouse. presi- 
dent of Heracy Products, Inc., Ded- 
ham, Mass., soys that although the 
elections will be important, he looks 
"for continued slow but healthy prog- 
ress." 
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Joseph E. Quintan, chairman of 
Peter Eckrish & Sons. Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., looks for a good 1977, 
but one "somewhat dependent on po- 
litical decisions coming out of (he 
new Congress." 

Robert J. Dulsky, president of Ta* 
f'orparatiun of America, Montrose. 
Calif,, says: "1977 will start of! well, 
but the advance will tend to slacken 
as the year progresses. However, we 
will make good headway at a con- 
trolled pace." 0 
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'Sure I mailed you that check!' 



Ever feel that some people try to 
operate their businesses on your 
money? 

For example, when you spend 
valu.ible :inie listening to 4 customer's 
catalog of excuse* before he'll pay up 
what Re owe*. Or when receivables in 
your industry normally run 40 days, 
but yours. >iraggle in after 60 or 7fl, 
'The Service Bureau Company 
has a proven 7-polnt svstem to help 
give you better control" over your 
receivables. Put teeth in your 
collections without alienating your 
customers. And help save you 
tome money too. 

With SBC" handling your 
receivables, you can spend more 
time handling your business. 

We can show you how to start 
improving your cosh flow — and free 
vour clerical people to spend their 



tame on the tasks that can make 
vou money. 

We're the computerized 
bookkeeping experts, Since 1932. 
Which means you profit from our 40 
yens experience. (That's why they 
named the whole service bureau 
industry after us— J}i(_ Serv ice 
Bureau Company) 

We handle Account* Receivable. 
fMk*> Analysis, Payroll, Labor 
Distribution, General Ledger, and 
Accounts Payable for businesses iust 
like yours. 

Send the coupon (or the attached 
card) and we'll *cnd you a valuable 
booklet, "rj Things tou Can Do Todav 
That Can Help You Make Your 
Company More Profitable." 

But better hurry Because the 
sooner you mail us the coupon, the 
faster your customer!? will be mailing 
you their checks. 



vnur cjerr 

We let ytiu spend less time nn paperwcirk and more time on making money 

THE SERVICE BUREAU COMPANY 



COWUPl DATA CCRTOATON 



For fast relief from Paperwork Pain, 
■end for this free booklet today. 



He Service Bureau Company 
500 West Putnam Avenue 
Grrenwich, Connecticut (i66M 
Attn: Mr. ?. Unuly Jk 

Send me your 
free biwJuVt, \sn\ 
My company's ial« 
arc □ under C over 
(500,tWOi year 
*nd we employ 
□ under □ over 
50 people 
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Four beautiful reasons to 
drive an AMC Fleet. 




Five practical reasons to 
drive an AMC Fleet. 



AMC knows you can't buy a flee! for aesthetic 
reasons alone. So we've added in some other features 
that make our cars mighty practical, loo. 

The $250 fleet allowance. 

Our fleet allowance is one ot the best in the business. 
For example, If you purchase a Matador fleet, you 
get $250 back on every Matador effective wilh the 
Sixth one ($175 bBCk on the lirsl five.) Plus, an 
addliional $50 back en any AMC car you buy with 
factory installed air conditioning. 

Practical cars that aren't (ess car. 

AMC has been committed io making practical, 
versatile cars for some time. But we're equally 
committed to giving each of our models a unique 
design and personality Take our revolutionary Pacer 
tt was designed from the inside out. giving it the 
room and ride of a larger car. And for 1977 we've 
continued the revolution with the all-new Pacer 
Wagon Features like a big 47 7 cubic foot cargo area 
with a Hat load floor make it an ideal fleet vehicle. 

Excellent resale value. 

Resale is the true lest of a car's quality. So, naturally, 
AMC cars pass wilh flying colors. Our Gremlin has 
returned as much (or more) of its original value than 
any other car in its class And Pacer and Hornet 
Wagon are consistently at or near the top of their 
respective classes.* 

Guaranteed Value Plan. 

For 1977, you can get a guaranteed value for your 
AMC fleet cars, regardless of Ihe published resale 
value. In fieu oi the Meet allowance, you may sign up 



for our new Guaranteed Value Plan-wilhln 60 days 
of the purchase of 1 0 or mare cars. We'll apply a 
predetermined depreciation rate to each car. Then, 
should the current market value at the time the car 
is taken oul of service, (as published by Ihe most 
recent Automotive Market Report), be less lhan the 
depreciated value, we'll pay you the difference. To 
receive payment, you must be the original purchaser, 
the cars must have been In service for 1 year, and 
you musl tile a claim for payment within 2 months 
of their removal from service. 

The Buyer Protection Plan* IK 

Perhaps the best reason of all lo drive an AMC fleet 
Is the outstanding coverage of our unique Buyer 
Prelection Plan II. It protects the engine and 
drive train for 2 years/ 24 000 miles, and every olher 
part of the car (except tires} for 1 year/ 12.000 miles— 
whether the pari proves to be defective or just 
plain wears out under normal use and service. And 
that can add up to a substantial savings on first year 
operating costs. 

So, take another look ai the AMC cars and all the 
special fleet benefits that come with them, tf your 
aesthetic sense doesn't sell you, your common 
sense will 

AMC fleet & leasing representatives. 

Your nearest AMC representative Is listed be-low. 
Contact him soon about buying or leasing a Pacer. 
Gremlin, Hornet or Matador fleet this year 

*CI»irn bawrt upon NAD* iraed car values tor moit retam model 
year puWljfwd. July. October, 1975, January. April. 197B. 
•BUYER PROTECTION PLAN is r»g U S P*1 nnrj Tm. Oil 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 



Succeeding Where 
Others Flounder 

The evidence shows that 
W. Graham Claytor, Jr., 
knows the right way 
to run a railroad 



If YOU SAW Graham Claytor at the 
I controls of an old steam locomo- 
tive, or running his antique toy trains 
;i1 hi> home in the old Georgetown 
section of Wellington, D. C, you 
would idiiujsi certainly think: There 
in a real rail mud huff. 

And how ri«hl you would Ije. W. 
t.iraham Claytor, Jr., ia a railroad 
buff both on and oil the job. Hjn job; 
*--hriirrnan and chief executive officer 
oT I he Southern Railway System. 

The til yen r old lawyer runs one of 
the nation'?! rnoftl Kueeeswfu) rnilrmirls 
The more other linen flounder or 
collapse, the more Southern seems to 
chalk itp new financial pains and per- 
formance record*. 

Record prolitH 

Over the |>iiKt five years, Southern 
hre, K-rn one nf the mwt profitable 
of the nation'. 1 " major mi I matin. Ex- 
cept in lf)7- r i, whrii enming* wen- 
hurt by the recession, the company 
has reported new record profits in 
t-verv year -ii.o- 197(1 

Kven in 197f>. yearly iuiminui o! 
million oik revenms of ,?h;)3,ri 
million were the Nccond highest in 



the 82-year history of the company. 

Graham Claytor started out in life 
intending I" be an electrical engi- 
neer. The Depression of the 1930'p. 
convinced him law wits :i better 
choice. A native of Roanoke. Vs., he 
bi a (jraduate of the University of 
Virginia and Harvard law school He 
i-r.nii|nli-fl nrn- tiT the bri^Mest rica- 
demic recordn in the history of the 
law school, 

As a young lawyer, he served as 
law clerk to two of the most brilliant 
men in American jurisprudence, 
V. S. Court of Appeal* Judge 
l^'jinied Hmtd :\\ul Sujjienii * 1 1 u r E 
-In. in:.' 1/uiU U. Branded Ijiter. in 
I!*,'!*, he joinul the well- known 
Washington law firm of Covington 
.nut hurling There he workeil nl the 
nil' of another famed Attorney, Dean 
Acheson. Inter Secretary of State 
under l'rcnidenl Harry S Truman. 

During World War 11, Mr. Claytor 
nerved with the Navy and took part 
in on.- of the jifirmner >tagn£ of the 
Pacific fighting. 

As skipper of the "V. S. 9. Cecil J. 
I>iy1e." a destroyer eM.orl, Lt. Citidr, 
Clay lor war on routine pa I ml near 



Peleliu Inland one afternoon in July. 
1945. To his knowledge, no major 
military action was under way with- 
in a thousand miles. 

Whi n ;i long-range Nnvy patrol 
aircraft (lew overhead. Lt, Cmdr. 
Claytor r.ulioed the pilot for a friend- 
K elm l The pilot :lmi)< iiuu'ed that he 
wn.4 llvintf Home litX) mill- to the 
north, where *M k-nM lfi»> American 
rations were adrift in shark-infested 
waters. 

Taking the initiative 

On his own initiative, Lt Cmdr 
Clnytor changed his nhJp's course 

uml -learned, full -pi-ed .ih-jiri. fol 

the scene of the disaster. Actual 
orders lo take part in the rescue came 
an hour and :i half later. 

After the "U. S. S Doyle" arrived 
on the scene, (he crew was able to 
pick up ;ihilor,t HKt wamt h 'He -.. 
men, and some 215 rescued by other 
ahipH, were the only survivors among 
1.19B men n board the heavy crui s er 
"U. S. S. IndianapohV' when it wait 
torpcdo«<d anil .-unit four dayr i-urlier. 

Lt. Cmdr, Claytor'* ru*h to the 
rescue, without awaiting orders, 
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saved /in unknown number of seamen 
w]kj might otherwise have- perished. 

After the war, Mr. Clay tor re- 
joined Covington and Burling. He 
moved to the Southern Railway in 
1963 as vice president-law and was 
elected president four years later. He 
was named chairman earlier this 
year, 

At hi> office in the .Southern Rail- 
way Building in downtown Wash- 
ington. D. C. Mr. Claytor recently 
shared with a Nation's Business 
editor his views on how to run a suc- 
cessful railroad. 

Why did you give up a lucrative Isw 
practice to become a railroad execu- 
tive? 

By accident, really. Charles Davi- 
son, who was vice president-finance 
nl Southern Railway, asked me to 
have lunch with him one day. 

"Look." he said, "the vice presi- 
dent for law at Southern is about to 
retire, and the company needs a re- 
placement, How would you like to 
come over and take that job?" 

"No way," I said. "I am not Roing 
to leave general practice to work for 
■ tiHN|i;iny, not even a railroad." 

"Well," he said, "think about it" 

i talked to several friends who had 
stayed in private practice while nl ,J <i 
herving us house counsel for a com- 
pany. I concluded that, if Southern 
wanted me on basically a hnlMime 
bank, I would be very interested. 

I made it clear I would continue 
as a partner in Covington and Bur- 
ting. 

And I hi* arrangement worked out? 

In the be ginning, yes. Bui I got 
mure and more deeply involved in 
railroad work during those first few 
years. Also, I got more and more in- 
terested in what I was doing. 

One day. Southern's President D. 
William Brosruiti. whit wan reaching 
retirement age, asked me if 1 would 
lie interested in being president of 
the railroad. I said, "Yes, I think it 
would be a great job. 1 aecfpl." 

When I wis elected president of 
Southern. I resigned from Covington 
i mi Burling. 

Nad you always wanted to be a law- 
yer? 

No. I w.ih scheduled to he nn plec- 
trical engineer My father wat* an 
electrical engineer. I majored in 
iiuilh .ljhI [tlivsio. .uid took mostly 
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I get all the information that is 
available, and I get recommendations from 
people in whom I have con6dence .... 
And then I decide what I want to do." 



preen gmeerinp i mil . i ti nettinn my 
B. A. degree at the Univcmily of 
Virginia. 

In 193.'!, the year 1 was graduated, 
we were id I he depths, of the Depren- 
-inn Mv father mud, '"Look nt what 
in happening to the engineer* gradu- 
ating from M. I. T. Those Bt the top 
nf the class are getting contracts to 
no to Argentina or Japan for five 
years, and everyone eltie is going to 
work for the W. P, A. I do not think 
it t* a good idea to go into engineer* 
mg fit this time " 

The upshot wji?-; that 1 deeidad to 
go to Harvard law school. We agreed 
that, if I did not like it. I would 
iraiufer to M. 1. T. So I went to 
Harvard, and I liked it. I got my law 
degree in 193G. 

What was it like being a law clerk to 
both Judge Hand and Justice Bran- 
dels? 

Those were two of the greatest 
ilh-ii I hive ever - krn'»*u. I ml tiu '■ 
v.t-n> very different. 

Judge Hand wrou- beautifully, Hi* 



opinions were works of art. He 
very down-to-eorth, very human. And 
he wan much influenced by Justice 
Oliver Wendell HoIhmm. whom he ad- 
mired greatly. Like Justice Holmes, 
who had been a Union army officer. 
Judge Hand had a vocabulary thai 
would have kept a lop sergeant or a 
chief boat swain's mate on his toes. 

What was, your Working relationship 
with Judge Hand? 

I rmiH'tnl»er my first day. 

1 1< had (i tlr.-k in tin- mrnn "I h 
office f«r his law clerk. Over in a 
other corner was a (second desk, 
where all the r»4-nn|> juhI brief* fur 
caseu under consideration we 
slacked. 

He said, "Sonny"— ho always 
called his law clerk Sonny, junt us 
JuHliee Holmes ilnl ' you -r-i- th.il 
pile of w> and ■*>? I have In n?ad nil 
of that. 

"Now. 1 want you let net (MT- 
quainter! with everything in (hosi* 
records, check any case that you 
Iti ink hi>cesniirv. and do whatever n?" 
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-r.iidi * * i believe would be rele- 
vant." 

Then he would . my. "What I want 
yon 1.1 rlo in answer the question* I 
will ask about those rases. You can 
me the answers, and vie will talk 
about them. I3ut do not submit to 
me any blankety -blank memoranda. 

"1 have enough blankety-btank 
-tufT to read without rtvidiup what 
you write, too." 

So thuw were the ground rules, 

VW would talk and nryut- the pros 
and cons of the issues. 

He might say at one point, "Now, 
the plaintiff says this and the appcl- 
lnnl Bays thai. This is so much bolo- 
ney, is it not? What do you think?" 
If I ventured an opinion, he mi'xhl 
nay, "That is baloney, too, I do not 
lieliew that." 

On occasion he might agree. 

These were wonderful give-and- 
take discussions. For n vouiir fellow 
just out of law school, it was a great 
experience. 

Did you recognize any of your con- 
tributions In Judge Hand's written 
decisions? 

No, nol one wufd that 1 Wrote ever 
Hot into hi.q opinions After we had 
these loriR discussions, he would nit 
down and write tii.H opinions in long 
hand on a lapboard He seldom dic- 
ta led. 

How about Justice Brandeis? What 
was II like working tor him? 

His approach was completely dif- 
ferent. He preferred his law clerks to 
submit memoranda. We hod fascinat- 
ing discussions, too, but he loved 
njcet to discuss the ihWs ihnl were 
filing mi in the world. 

An important part of my job wan 
to lake all ihe pel ii ions fur u Ct'r- 
ttwui-i L-LtiMjon before the Suprenw- 
Court xiiiH wrile si memorandum of 
Dot more (Km two | mi Ken on each 
case, I would analyze and summar- 
ise :i case and recommend whether fir 
not ji should be heard 

t would normally five (lie memo- 
randa to Justice Brandeis the eve- 
ninn before hi* conferences wilh thr 
other justices. 

Often, he would cnmmunicttle willi 
'in- almost entirely in writing about 
a case. He would give me a note that 
mitfht ii{iv, "We have been assigned 
X vs. V. docket numbor so and so, 

1 ■ i . - ! i I- to he ,illirined. Flense drrifl 
un opinion." 



So 1 would sil down and draft an 
opinion. When I gave it to him, he 
might rewrite it, taking quit*:- a dif- 
ferent approach. Sometimes he would 
send it back with a note. "Cheek 
this" or "Embellish Ihie with the ap- 
propriale citations," 

How did he treat your contributions? 

Near the end of the term, we as- 
signed the opinions in a few ease* 
thnt were pretty routine- — open and 
shut. Opinions that I drafted in one 
or two of these came out essentially 
an the court's opinion That was, of 
course, very satisfyinR to a law clerk. 

Did you (earn some things horn 
these experiences thai were useful 
to you in later life? 

Oh t yes. Ajiart from the invaluable 
experience of working with two real- 
ly great men, I learned what kind of 
argument* In make and what kind 
not to make in a court brief. I 
learned that you do not waul to make 
15 points why your side should win. 
You learn to gel rid of u\\ the sec- 
ondary points ond concentrate on the 
essentials. 

Thnt technique is known i« any 

tfood npjK-lLile hwyer, Hut this wa- .i 

quick and effective way to learn it. 

Engaging in the decision- makim: 
uroeos in both cnuris, however, was 
even more valuable to me. 

Has this helped you in the railroad 
business, as well as In law? 

Yes. Coittf? al decision making and 
problem-solving in an organized way 
is valuable in any bus! new. 

You went with Covington and Bur- 
ling right after Iheae two stints as a 
law clerk? 

Ye- 11 Mil-- a far smaller linn in 
those days than It is today. Hut I 
thought it was the btwi law firm in 
Wayhintdon, even then. 

Is thai when you got lo know Dean 
Ache son? 

I worked under Dean Acheson dur- 
ing those early days wilh the firm 

Then World War II interrupted your 
carw? 

Ye-, 1 iJtJi commission in the 
Navy in Scptemlier, l*<-tn, and w.i- 
called lo Active duly ibe following 
January, almost :i year before Pearl 
Harbor 



Your wile was a Navy officer, loo? 

Yes, she was in the first class of 
WAVKS graduated from the training 
school at Smith College in the au- 
tumn of 1942. 

is it true that at some point she out- 
ran ked you? 

No, we had equal rank, lieutenant 
commander. But I had a senior dale 
of rank, since my promotion to lieu- 
tenant come first. We were not mar- 
ried until 194-H, when both of us were 
still in the Naval Reserve, hut no 
lonRer on active duty. 

On the business side of running a 
railroad, you place great stock In 
productivity at Southern, do you not? 

Yes, this tradition jjoes back to Ihe 
early 1950V Bill Brosnan and the 
company were absolutely committed 
to improving ibe productivity of 
labor. Imhjuusc labor was the mo-( 
uncontrollable expenrie we had. Man- 
agement felt Ihnl, unless the com- 
pam euuld improve productivity and 
use fewer people to run the railroad, 
we wen- niiintf to be ill mote and 
more trouble 

Mr. Brosnan believed in substituting 
things tor people, I tun told. What 
were some of those things? 

Southern was ihe fir.it major rail- 
rr»d to be completely dieselized, in 
1953, and one of the first to use fully 
median ized roadway maintenance 
gongs That was in 1953 also 

Some ten yean later, Mr. Brosnan 
developed trains with ercwless. radio- 
control ltd i-jitnt locomotives located 
in die middle of the train. That made 
possible our unit coal train o|>era 
tionn iji difficult mountain terrain. 

Under Mr Urosnun's leadership. 
Soul hern id so deriimed a whole new 
line of freight cars to meet cus- 
tomers' needs and to save labor. Thin 
has produced a lot of business for U 
■ltd saved us n lot of money. 

I should point ihii that our present 
president. Stan Crane, and our ev 
■ vutive vice president for marketing 
and planning. Boh Hamilton, bath 
luirt a lot to do with the**- innovative 
developments. 

How many people does Southern em- 
ploy? 

Our peak year was 1W23. when we 
luul t^t.UKt employees In 19-lrt. the 
total was 4K.1 1.1 Today we are down 
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"The most important 
factor is to have 
people in entirely 
different parts 
of the railroad 
all working 
for common goals." 



to 2iih.hi. Wo move n lot morv freight 
now, loo. than we did in lhc*e earlier 
periods 

You lake pride in a top-level man- 
agement committee. How does it 
work 7 

It date* bock several years prior to 
my election as chairman, The com- 
mittee is composed of thr heads of 
our four company divisions, pin* 
Stnn Crane and myself. Wo meet 
frequently and discuss all matters of 
wystemwidi- importance. 

Now, we do not vote on these mat- 
ter*: I decide, in the end. 

But I make the Hecib-ions with the 
henefit of input from the other mem- 
bens of the committee, who naturally 
receive input from the people under 
them. It in a matter of bringing to 



bear on a problem all the expert 
judgment that we can get. 

This team approach is responsible 
far a good deal of our success in re- 
cent years. 

Are any special techniques employ ad 
by you and the Committes? 

I think the most important factor 
is to have people in entirely different 
parts of the railroad all Working for 
common goals instead of each divi- 
sion pursuing its own private goals. 

What goal a are established by l he 
committee? 

We have a aeries of goals that are 
reviewed each year, In addition, we 
operate under a five-year plan that ia 
revised and moved forward every 
year. That five-year plan is generated 
from the bottom on Lip. 

Would you explain? 

The various aspects of the plan are 
developed at the working level of 
each division. These parts of the plan 
are reviewed all the way up the line. 
When all the parts reach the top- 
level management committee, they 
are put together in one unified plan. 

The benefit of this method is that 
everyone plays a part in drawing up 
the plan, and all feel a commitment 
to it. It id not an imposed plan; it is a 
self-generated plan. 

So everyone gels Itta credit or the 
blame? 

Yes, if something goes wrong in 
one area, there is no one to blame 
but the people who contributed to 
(hiil [Tan of the plan They cannol 
fjiy, "Thoie fellows up there in 
Washington spt this tiling up, and 
they do not know what they are do- 
ing." 

Would you give some examples of 
the benefits from your team ap- 
proach? 

Say there were no such approach 
and a train goes off the track. The 
.-yuperinlendent arrives on the scene. 
He lis responsible for running the 
train, find hi* fir>t job is to nee if the 
derailment caused by ft defective 
track, by n broken axle or the like, or 
whether the train crew won to blame. 

Then the roadbed maintenance 
people come in. And the mechanical 
people, Each wants to prated hh 
own interests, and what you wind up 
with is everyone trying to put the 



monkey on the other fellow's back. 

As a result, you have trouble find- 
ing out what really caused the de- 
railment. 

We do it differently. 

I really think that at Southern all 
these fellows now work together. We 
not only usually find out the cause 
of the accident, but we come up with 
ways to prevent a reoccurrence. 

Can you give me another example of 
how Southern's team approach 
works? 

Let us suppose a railroad sales- 
man is calling an a shipper who tells 
him, "Ivook here, if you can get this 
car to Atlanta in 16 hours from the 
time 1 release it, I will givp you in> 
business." 

The salesman agrees to the dead- 
line. 

But when the salesman gets to the 
transportation department, he is told, 
"There is no way we can got that car 
to Atlanta In 16 hours." Naturally, 
Ihii- refills in a big row. The dirmees 
are th/it the railroad will lost? thr 
business altogether, 

Thnt is the way it could be han- 
dled, and often is, without the team 
approach. 

But with us, the salesman and a 
transportation representative normal- 
ly call on the shipper together. The 
two determine on the spot whether 
the delivery can be made, or at least 
they jointly work out a practicable 
solution. Both men have the same 
objective. 

The key thing in achieving this 
kind of cooperation is free and elec- 
tive communication across depart- 
mental lines. 

What kind tf people does Southern 
hire? 

We try to find people who will lit 
in and do the best job possible. We 
put them through training programs 
in which they spend time in almost 
every depurlmeiir . K.ngini.H'rs may 
start out working on the tracks. A 
business school graduate may gel hi- 
fir-'t alignment in the marketing de- 
partment. 

Once employees are hired, how do 
you motivate them? 

We quickly try to get them inter- 
ested in the team effort of making 
the company the finest in the world. 

We pay our people very well in 
onmparihon with other railroads and 
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I If only that* were 
i a way to ipoteheck 
| employee problems 
| or ill feeling* - 

BEFORE a roil \ 
^ problem dovelopet J 

NOW! ^ 

Direct I mm the PubludW- M 
: v ■■ E 3v 

• An Invaluable Tool Whan Hiring! 

• Spot Pt>i«nti»| Employm TroblrmV 

a) Racogniia Potential Silas Winnai*r 

• Spot ill Feelinoi and Animouty- 

• Find Out Who'i Happy Al Thair Job! 

• Wfm'i Menially Ready For Manama muni 1 

• Immediately Recogniie - AmrcutvancB. 

□«pramlon. Jeeleuiy. Motivation, 
Enthunaim And Much More!!! 




All These Points Can Be Easily Recognized 
In MinutK WITHOUT The Employee 
Being Present. 



For Your "How To" Management Copy- • 

ENCLOSED IS S3.95 PLUS 50* POSTAGE Bi 
HANDLING (Ohio Haiidinti Add «%Sak>»T*.l 

HUGH GORDON PUBLISHING CO. 
3rd FLOOR DEPT.* 
P.O. Bom 3Q214 
COLUM8US. OHIO 43220 

COMPANY 

IN CASE OF TITLE . 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

(plat* allow 48 hour* lor dslmary) 



CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
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Plc-ase attach the latest address 
label from your Nation's Business 
cover in the space above, print 
your new address, and mail this 
form to Nation's Business. 
Important: Allow live weeks for 
address change 

NATION'S BUSINESS. 1615 H ST 
N W WASHINGTON. D C 20062 



with industry generally. We keep a 
running comparison of average sal- 
aries at various levels, a rut we try to 
stay in the top 25 percent ol that, 
generally speaking. 

How about young eneeulivEs who 
Show promise? What do you look 
tor? 

Ability, intelligence, and the knack 
of dealing with other people. They 
have to show they can learn to nun- 
age and manage well. Thai means 
getting maximum productivity and 
maximum cooperation from the peo- 
ple they work with. 

How can Southern tell when people 
are contributing their share lo the 
overall oftort? 

We can look at a depart men I anil 
toll whether it is doing well or poor- 
ly. Maybe it is running over its bud* 
get. Or we find equipment lying 
around whore it should not be. Some- 
times we may spot a department that 
I is not rendering the kind of service 
expected of it. 

You can find the sore upols. 

Do you have any special techniques 
to help you make decisions? 

No, I do not think so. 

I set all the information that is 
available, and I get recommendations 
from people in whom I have confi- 
dence. I put these together, and then 
I decide what. I want to do. 

Do you see any great changes In the 
years ahead In the way large busi- 
nesses will be run? 

The top management ol every 
targe company will have to devote 
more and more time to the problem 
of living with government, of under- 
standing government, and of influ- 
encing gow-mment. 

We will all have to loam how to 
be effective in keeping the govern- 
ment from doinn fool things that 
could put uk out ot business. 

Whal do you consider government's 
proper role vis-a-vis business? 

Every business In different. 

We are a regulated industry. I 
think we ,ire gmssly overrnjiultited. 
But we have to be regulated, to an 
extent. 

I am not one of those who think 
you should repeal the Interstate 
Commerce Acl and totally deregulate 
common carrier trnnspnrtat inn The 
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whole concept of the common carrier 
is hasi?d on regulation. 

Tl is certainly regulation that re- 
quires you to carry anything that i-= 
offered at published rates that are the 
same for everyone. You eliminate 
Ihib requirement, and I think vou 
destroy transportation as we know it 
today. 

There is growing talk of nationaliz- 
ing American railroads. What is your 
opinion? 

Tl« coat to the taxpayer would bo 
absolutely phenomenal I-nok al. whal 
has happened in oilier countries. 

Take Southern Railway alone. On 
the basis of the experience of most 
nationalized railroads, the i-osl nf 
running Southern a* a govern men I - 
owned railroad would probably be 
Hfrvoral times our railway operating 
revenues, instead of some 70 percent 
of these revenues, as it is today. 

What is the lulure lor the railroad 
Industry? 

I think it f'iin Ik> :i very healthy in 

duslry. 

The biggest problem we face is to 
get across- lo government the thought 
that, if you want a privately owned 
and operated transportation system, 
you hove to take drastic action to re- 
duce cxitiliru; hiilfciidk's to competing 
modes of transportation. 

Why were you a prime supporter 
of Conrad, the quasi-governmental 
agency that took over the bankrupt 
northaaslern railroads? 

I supported Con rail because it ap- 
peared to offer the bast chance of re 
storing viable railroad service to ihe 
Northeast under private ownership 
and operation, 

At a minimum, il should buy time 
during which both Congress and Ihe 
industry can attempt to resolve the 
ki.-H- ijrohli nv. which led lo the F'enii 
Centrals difficulties in the first place. 

Do you ever yearn to return to the 
courtroom? 

No, 1 have done that, and it was 
great fun. 

I would not have missed the years 
I practiced law for anything in thti 
world. But running a railroad is fun, 
too. P 

hi i'uimh nf thin article ore auailalrU' 
from Nation'. 1 * Husincss Sr>- pngv 
for details. 
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"You can prospect for 
out-of-town accounts without 
leaving town, and well 
scramble to show you how" 



liver since the ancient 
camel caravans crossed Asia to 
the Far East,businesspeople 
have clung to the "premise visit" 
as the way to prospect for "out- 
of-town" accounts. 

At today's rate of $71.27 
per sales visit, it sure might be 
worth seeing if a Bell Account 
Representative can help you 
rind even a single product line 
that can be sold by phone. 

More than inspiration, we 
offer you a comprehensive, step- 
by-step procedure for managing 
your salespeople in every aspect 
of telephone selling. 

Besides "Opening New 
Accounts " two other programs 
might help you: "Collecting 
Overdue Accounts" and "Selling 
Existing Customers*' 

The idea is to save you 
time, re-employ this time for 
profit and accelerate your 
cash flow. 

Interested? Take five 




l^ct our Account Representative:, scramble for you. 

minutes and call a Bell Account 
Representative toll free at the 
number below. Or use the coupon. 

Long Distance means 
business. 



[fell ! 
MIS 

Knu 



Salts Crnler 
rrl 

Mi-tiiinfltttl 



I'k-aflc w.nd informal km or □Ouciimit Ne* At'cuuM* 
□ CrflrttitiK Overdue An 
DS-m,,, ,< .. 1inR Cu-l«w 



VB-I 



ntt 



Street- 
car 

State 



Zip 
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For immediate action coll toll free 
800-821-212). 

(HtKMMMILil in MisMiun) except Alaska or Hawaii 
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Employee Benefits: 

Now a Third 
of Payroll Costs 

Employers' expenses for such extras 
as pensions, insurance, and vacations 
are rising almost twice as fast 
as wages, a new survey shows 




EMIT.OYKB BENEFITS. COmmOtllV 
called fringe benefits, will cost 
American employers about ?300 hi I 
lion thi* year Thi,-; n-corrt sum pay,* 
for vacations, paid holidays, tick 
leave, insurance, pension^ I both gov- 
ernment and nongovernment), and 
numerous other benefits. Costs of 
these bcnefitfl equal almost one third 
of total payroll dollars. 

Employee benefit cants are growing 
ftlmont twice its fast as wages. Bene- 
fit costs grew 165 percent between 
1965 and 1975, whilt in! -al.e 

rfea increased 85 percent. 

Employers spent an average of 
$76.62 per week for employee bene- 
fits last year, compared to S28.B8 per 
wee* in 1965. 

A National Chamber survey 

The size and nature of employee 
benefits ut analyzed in a new purvey 
of 761 manufacturing and ruirimanu- 
torturing firms conducted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
State*. This is the 15th biennial study 
by the National Chnmber. which has. 
Ir.tcctl I he ^rriwlh nf employee bene 
fit* fJince 1947. 

Employee benefit costs vary wide- 
ly from company to company and 
from industry to industry, the survey 
shows. 

Thirty-five firms report their bene- 
fit costs are less than $35 per em- 
ployee per week, white 61 firm* 
report their coats exceed $1 IB par 
employee per week. 

Employee benefit* average SPJl.'vt 
weekly in the petroleum industry. 
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$96.31 in the chemical industry, and 
$96,21 for public utilities. 

Among the lower-paying industries 
are hospitals, where weekly em- 
plnyei' benefits iiveiagi- $42.!J«; tex- 
tile products and apparel, where em- 
ployee benefits average §41.98 per 
week; and dei.iart.ment stores, paying 
an average of $41.17 weekly per em- 
ployee. 

The costliest benefits 

The two principal types of bene- 
fits are: 

1. Wages paid for time not 
Worked, including vacations, holi- 
days, sick leave, coffee breaks, and 
rest periods. These benefits total an 
overall average of $29.71 per em- 
ployee per week. 

2. Nonwuge payments for pen 
Hions. insurance premiums, Social 
Security taxes, unemployment com- 
pensation, profit-sharing payments, 
and similar benefita. totaling $46,91 
per employee per week. 

The survey covered more than SS 
employee benefits Four of these 
benefit'' urivernmrnt pension n. pri 
VHte peimians, insurance premiums, 
and paid vacation.-:, each cost more 
th:m $11 per employee per week To- 
gether. I ht ■ -i fuur .iL'cotitit for rimr* 
Ol.-m Wt percent of nil employe* 1 lvrii'- 

fit payments. 

Employer Social Security taxes 
for old-age, survivors, disability, and 
health insurance are, overall, the 
single moat expensive employee 
l-rnefit averaipiiK $12.23 per ein- 
ployee per week. This don not in- 



clude an equal omounl withheld 
r ri nn 1 hi- en iplovee':-! wjiyes 

't1n-.se Hocisl Security luxes have 
skyrocketed. In the past ten years. 
Social Security taxes roue 291 per- 
cent, the highest percentage increase 
for any major employee benefit. The 
maximum employer Social Security 
'.v.i-. SI7-1 per employee in 1965 
and $824.85 in 1975. Naw $89f>.05, it 
will bo almost $1,000 in 1977. Social 
Security taxes are tied to lh« wane 
level and increase automatically as 
wnkusi increase up to n cutoff point. 
In 1976, the cutoff point is $15,600, 
In 1977, the cutoff point, will increase 
to about $16,300 a year, Washington 
estimated. 

Private pensions are the next most 
expensive benefit, averaging $11.92 
per employee per week. The petro- 

I n induMryV prn-inn payment 

are highest, averaging $23.98 weekly 
per employee, followed by public 
utilities 4 payment* of $22.37 per rm- 
(llnvee tier week 

Lowest pension payments are by 
department store-, where payment* 
average $3.K5 |)er employee per 
week, and by hospitjil> and the tex- 
tile and apparel industry, where 
payments average $4.38 weekly per 
employee. 

Insurance payment* doubt*? 

Employer payments for private 
( nongovernment > life, accident, and 
hospitalization insurance average 
$J 1.J9 per week per employee. Th*«* 
cofit* have increased 216 percent In 
the past ten years. 
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Paid vacation* average -$1 J .15 per 
employee per week. Employee vaca- 
tions average 13 days a year for all 
industries, but range from 17 days 
far the petrol turn industry to nine 
for the textile ami ripparel industry 
and for hiwpilal*. 

Raid coffee breaks, rest periods, 
washup time, awl other on-the-job 
time paid for but not worked cost 
employers en averaKe of $7.85 per 
week per employee. This time off 
averages 17 minutes a day, up from 
1 2 minutes a day ten years earlier. 

Paid holidays average eight dayu 
a year and cost employers $7.23 p,, r 
wi-t-k |» r i'iij(:]o> t -f. The irHiiMpthrU- 
tion equipment, electrical machinery, 
and chemical industries average ten 
paid holidays a year, while depart- 
merit stores average five. 

Other employee benefits 

Other employee benefits and their 
average cant per employee per week 

are: 

Workmen's compensation. $2.71. 

Paid sick leave, S2.56. 

Profit-Rharinjr payments. $2J7. 

Unemployment compensation tax- 
es, 52.19. 

Special bonuses, including Cnrist- 
mn.4 IjaniL-u-s, HUKgrfltion awards, and 
the like, 90 rente. 

{Vmtrihulioru; to employee thrift 
plana, GO cents?. 

Salary continuation or long -term 
disability pay men ta, 44 cents. 

Employee own Is furnished free. K> 
vents. 

Discount on gooda and service* 
purchased from the company by its 
employees, 35 cents. 

S, ml of the^e U-nefUh are n 
ported by only a small number of 
employer*. Thus, costs for Ihow; com 
punies art? ^urnHtanlially greater thnn 
the overage amount* given iihove 

For example, prnflt-Kharing pay- 
ments average S2.37 per employee 
per week for all companies in the 
survey, but average 511.85 per em- 
ployee per week for comftaiucs which 
have prt>fit-:iharing plans 

"employee benefits 1975," a 32- 
page report, can be purchased pott- 
paid for $'JJiO per copy from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Slate*. 1615 H St. N. W.. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20062. Reprints of this ar- 
ticle arc amiluhlf from Nation's 
Husin*Bs r See page 24 for detail*. 



Average Weekly Employee Benefit Costs by Industry — 1975 

Per employe* 
ppr weak 

ACL INDUSTRIES $ 78.62 

MANUFACTURERS: 

Petroleum Industries 101 .54 

Chemicals and allied industries 96.31 

Primary metal industries , . , , . 92.00 

Transportation equipment 88. 12 

Machinery (excluding electrical) 80.04 

Rubber, leather, and plastic products 75.29 

Electrical machinery, equipment, supplies... 73.73 

Food, bev&ragss, and tobacco 73,50 

Fabricated metal products (excluding ma- 
chinery and transportation equipment) , , 71,60 

Stone, clay, and glass products 71.04 

Printing and publishing 69.97 

Instruments and miscellaneous products . . 69.04 

Pulp, paper, lumber, and furniture 66.29 

Textile products and apparel , „ 41.98 

NONMANUFACTURING: 

Public utilities 96.21 

Miscellaneous nonmanutacturing industries 
(mining, transportation, research, hotels, 

etc.) 64.31 

Banks, finance and trust companies 72.02 

Insurance companies 71.48 

Wholesale and retail trade 53.75 

Hospitals 42,38 

Department stores . 41.17 



Average Weekly Employee Benefit Costs, per Employee 



Old-Age, Survivors, Disability, and 
Health Insurance taxes . .... 

Private pensions (nongovernment). 

Insurance (life, accident, hospitali- 
zation, etc) 

Paid vacations 

Paid rust periods, lunch periods, 
washup time, etc 

Paid holidays , 

Workmen's compensation 

Paid sick leave 

Profl I -sharing payments 

Jobless compensation taxes 

Christmas or other special bonuses, 
suggestion awards, etc. 

Contributions to employee thrift 
plans . . 

Salary continuation or long-term 
disability 

Employee meals furnished Iree 

Discounts on goods and services 
purchased from company by em- 
ployees 

Other employee benefits 

TOTAL EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
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If we are going 
to achieve the 
kind of balance 
in our society 
that is needed 
for the good of 
our country, 
it will require 
a deeper 
involvement on 
the part of 
business in the 
political process. 



A Third Century 
Look at the Balance 
Between Government 

and Business 



8¥ HOWARD J MOHGENS 



^r*nfcR£ ab£ more than 140 countries 
I in the world today. Only u hnnd- 
fu) can look \nick no a \<in£. un- 
broken history of freedom. 

So* for the United Slates of Amer- 
ica to Have surv ived for 2t>0 years us 
a free nation is an nchievempnt 
which given deep meaning to our bi- 
<vntennial celebration. 

This year also mark* the 2£K)ih mi- 
ni versa ry of an event which had a 
profound influence on our country, 
the publication in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, of a book called "The Wealth 
nf Nations." It was written by Adam 
Smith, who at that time wan an db- 
-jrurc- scholar. 

Adiim Smith is widely regarded as 
the father of the free market system, 
or of what we loosely term the pri- 
vate enterprise system. 

Two type* of freedom 

Just as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence expressed the ideal of po- 
litical freedom, so "The Wealth of 
Nation*)" express**! the ideal of oco 
iiornti' freedom. In Amerim, ihesc 
twin id en I h political frct'dom and 
economic freedom — took root and 

flu uri rilled 

'thv-v ideal- combined r r > produce 
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in our country a hurst of inventive- 
ness and energy such as the world 
has never seen in any oiher nation or 
in any other 200-year period in atl 

history, 

A need for balance 

The spirit of America, the mood 
of America — the ingenuity of the 
American people to resolve problems- 
and the energy of the American peo- 
ple to do so — emanated from n bal- 
ance Df political freedom and oco- 
ii ic ii'i-tiliim, 

Today, however, m this first yeor 
of our third century, many of us are 
deeply troubled by what we perceive 
lo be a growing lack of balance in 
our rtocjety. Two thirty have h»p- 
l»ened: 

• Our political freedoms have ex- 
panded too much. This has resulted 
in a decline in public moral- and an 
increase tn crime. 

• At the same lime, our economic 
> joins have been contracted too 
much. This has resulted in a gradual 
.-oppinK ot iht- viLrility of iho Ameri- 
can economic nystem. 

Articulate critics of our economic 
.-v.-iteni have been respwnsihlt' in 



larn«' auiire tnr bringing about this 

lack of balance. Some of their criti- 
cisms are worth examining. 

One thing they claim is that the 
free enterprise philosophy is no long 
it relevant. They jxjiru cut thai 
Adam Smith never heard of today's 
large corporation.-), multinational op 
nations, big labor unions, and vast 
metropolitan areas. He wrote at a 
■mi-- of -mall buHiii'.N.Hnn.'n unci small 




Mr. Mergers wai chief eiecutive 
Sf ThB Procter & Gambia Co. for 
17 rears, holding tint the litis 
ot president ;»nd later that of 
Chairman, He it now chairman 
of the Procter & Gamble board 01 
directors' enecutiw committee. 
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Some government 
regulation of the 
economy is clearly 
necessary and desirable . 
The problem today is 
one of balance between 
regulation, on the 
one hand, and freedom 
of initiative and 
enterprise on the other.' 



rnerchrinrs The modern world, the 
critics hold, calls for a different eort 
of crohnmir 1 Kinkilic 

It ia true thai much In Adam 
Smith's, book is outdated. However, 
the basic economic laws which He 
identified arc still valid. As business 

CXLH 'Hike:-. V,v WIIIH'SH tllfSr i'i i> 

nomic laws, nt work every day. Wc T 
after all, are in a better position than 
mo>.t | hfck|)t*' lo know I he rnmr. in- 
discipline of the marketplace. 

Whether we represent )nri><- (M <ILI 
lA.uiK- or -ni.il! ui' know tint) if mir 
i i ii 1 1 j H'i i 1 o r.-i run produce better prod- 
ucts or services than we can — or can 
produce I hem nt a lower cost — they 
will survive tind prosper while we 
fail, And we know, too, that this end- 
less competition to produce and sell 
better products, and services creates 
higher standard* of living for every- 
one ni id adds to the weallh of the. 
luilion. 

Also, the critics of our economic 
system point to the fact that we hnve 
experienced the worst recession and 
rln> worm iuikil iocii in a seneratiom 
.-iiid ih«",v attribute this tea bask flaw 
in the functioning of the free market 
system. 

Social In justice? 

Business cycles constitute a weak- 
in'v- iii inn Im-LiU':-.- vviiem. One 
might point mil, however, that even 
in reread on we hiid the strongest 
iwummy nnd the highest standard of 
living the world has ever even. And 
one might nLso suggest that intla- 
t ii m a primary cause, of unemploy- 
ment nnd recession— has its main 
roots m overhpenrlinfi by government 
and not in the market system itself, 

The critics also point out that 
there are many areas of the economy 
with which the private enterprise sys- 
tem cannot cope. Again they are 
right — at least, in the short run. Un- 
der today's circumstances, for exam- 
ple, it is diftVnl! io«ee how the free 
rnai-ki'l -v-l.'ii, hv it-elf mn rebuild 
our eastern railroads, solve our mta 
urban- transit problems, or provide 
environment;!! protection, niuiiltr- 
eriiniiuiiion standards, and health 
i ; 1 1 ■■ L- 1 r « 1 • 



In addition, the critics claim that 
the free market system creates what 
they regard as social injustice. Well, 
it is, in Winston Churchill's words, 
"a system of unequal prizes." It re- 
wards those who can build and sell 
better products and .services. It fa- 
vors the innovative nnd the hnrd- 
working: Without, incentives, thrre 
might be equal rewardj* for all, which 
some would define an social justice 
But the vitality of the whole econo- 
my would suffer, and the total 
amount to lie divided would steadily 
diminish. 

Chunks the critics want 

The free market system does have 
a number of shortcomings. Like de- 
mocracy, like the free press, and like 

all our other freedoms, frit' .tiIji- 
pri.H.. is ji rather untidy affair Hut 
like all our freedoms, it also hns 
great flVxibHily and strength. 

It is also in order. I believe, to take 
a look at what the critics advocate 
-houirl I h-dinu ,,>< h. t njje our present 
economic system. The changes momi 
often proposed call for more and 
more government regulation of busi- 
ness, more arid morn ;rjHTlliililll 
controls, and more government plan- 
ning of the economy. 

As we know, we already have a 
(treat rleal nf government control of 
the eetinomy, When one talks about 
free enterprise or about free market- 
today, one talks about the freedom 
that exists within a maze of laws and 
government regulations. In a sense, 
there is no such thing today as free 
enterprise, in the classic meaning of 
the phrase. However, the government 
control- we now have are not enough 
to satisfy the critics. They want the 
government to regulate the economy 
even more, 

R« butting the proposals 

We might say in response to what 
they propose tliat r like thi> free mar- 
ket system, government in a frr*» 
country is an untidy affair. Govern- 
ment regulation* also have s lot of 
shortcoming*. 

Second, wl- might t»int out that 
the government doc* not seem to be 



able to regulate iu* own affairs very 
well. 
To illustrate this: 

• Tin iiovern merit's chronic defi- 
cits create inflation, Inflation does 
not create wealth or well-being, ei- 
ther for the nation or the individuals 
in it. Inflation destroys wealth. It 
hurts the fiiyif most of all. m it, too, 
might be called socially unjust Poo- 
pie in government surely know all 
this, but they don't seem to be able 
to do very much about it 

• Another example i> the way gov- 
ernment starts huge social programs, 
with no idea of what they will cost 
in the future. It institutes untried, 
untested programs nationwide, •■• '' 
out i-xperiiiieiiUii efforts in a few 
areas. Program upon program, after 
immense cost, falls short of the de 
sired result. No management in busi- 
neas could survive failures such as 

• Then there are the examples 
provided by those sectors of the 
economy which liawg Iseen nio*t sub- 
ject to government regulation. Tliey 
are usually the .in -a:- wh it'll have 
ended up in the worst condition, such 
as the postal service, the milrojidi;, 
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the airlines, natural gas, and the pub- 
lic utilities. 

Those who want more regulation 
of business argue for a planned econ- 
omy — planned government. Wouldn't 
this argument be more convincing if 
government could j iLtn i Us own fifbiin- 
n little better? 

It might also be pointed out that 
lin< ijfivpmmeitt hun-anemcy- in nl- 
ready out of control — growing by 
leaps unti bounds. It has been said 
that, whenever Congress sees a prob- 
lem, it tries to solve the problem by 
throwing sums of money in that 
direction. 

It might also be -aid that, when 
( 'ongresK sees n problem, it trie* to 
■ ciJvc the problem by throwing a law 
at it. Then government often sets up 
.in ugenrv !<. administer thai law 
The law itself Is frequently vague 
and subject lo different interpreta- 
tions, so the government agency has 
a fireM deal of latitude in enforcing 
the law. 

Regulation! multiply 

The agency sets up elaborate regu- 
lations whieh often go far beyond 
what Congress intended. 

Over the yean?, these regulations 
develop ft life of their own. evolving, 
growing, overlapping, and often con- 
tlieling with others. Regulations 
breed other regulations. And govern- 
ment grows and grows. 

Can the record of government lo 
ikitf ieall> lead anyone lo Iwlieve 
that .-till further govfrrnwnl control 
of the economy is desirable? That 
more government agencies to regu- 
late business are desirable? Or that 
the government in" capable of plan 
ning ihe economy? 

Nonet heletts. there ore |>oinL» to be 
made on both sicks. Some govern- 
ment regulation of the economy is 
clearly necessary and desirable. And 
our business system certainly will 
have a tot more to contribute to the 
vigor of our country in its third cen- 
tury if it is not too hampered by un- 
Deceaeary and undeairable regulation. 

Tbf problem loday is one of bal- 
«nr* between regulation, on the one 
hand, and freedom of initiative and 
enterprise on the other. 

It is not easy to achieve a proper 
balance. But, for the good of our 
country, we must work to achieve it 
How do we go about it? 

First of all. buainem must main- 
tain a high standard of ethics and 
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obey both the letter and the spirit of 
all laws. Business must do this no 
matter how mindless, frustrating, or 
destructive some of the lawn and 
regulations may seem to be. Business 
can and should work to change bad 
laws, but while they are on the 
books, business should comply. Busi- 
ness has not always done this 

Setting an example 

It is not enough to point out that 
businessmen -ire. bv ami large, a- 
ethical as lawyers, government offi- 
cials, or other people in our society. 
Kimmi>*.-,inen naml set un example— 
must lead the way. If 1 we are going 
to win the confidence of the public 
so that our work for a better balance 
can be credible and respected, we 
simply must do this. 

Second, we must recognise llial 
the pendulum has already swung too 
far in the direction of government 
control and regulation of business. 
Things are now way out of bain nee. 
Our country its clearly in danger of 
losing its dynamic thrust because of 
this imbalance. 

If we are to stem this tide, busi- 
ness must organize lo work in de- 
tail regulation bv regulation, law 
by Law — to persuade government 
people to remove those controls 
which should be removed, to modify 
those which need to he changed, to 
improve the execution of ihose which 
should not or cannot be removed 
completely. 

And. business must, above all. 
convince government people not to 
adopt additional unwise laws :ind 
regulations. 

At the same time, let u? not fool 
ourselves. Our political democracy 
does not often lend itself to the no- 
tion of wise, public-spirited individ- 
ual* engaging in reasoned discussion 
of the facts In order In make sensible 
decisions. We should work on a high- 
ly organized baais with everyone in 
government that we ran, find I be- 
lieve that some good surely wilt oviir 
of it. But we should be prepared t>> 
go further 

Into the political arena 

If We are going to achieve the kind 
of balance in our .society that is 
needed for the good of our country, 
it will require a deeper involvement 
on the part of business In the politi- 
cal process. The traditional way to 
achieve it ba lance in America is for 



each side to fight hard in the political 
arena for what it believes is right. A 
compromise — or a balance- -usual I v 
result* from this type of struggle. If 
buauiessmen shrink from such politi- 
cal invulvemenl. I am afraid they 
will lose, and the country will lose 
also. 

Specifically, business must do ev- 
erything within its power lo com- 
municate with Congress and to let 
Congress know when* it stands on 
current issues and the reasons for its 
views. Labor engages in lobbying. 
The uiviromneiimlisN engage in it. 
The eonsumerists engage in it. And 
so do many other organised groups. 

lobbying merely mean-; represeM 

ing one's views. It is a proper and 
necessarv part of the political proc- 
ess, and business should not be shy 
about working in partnership with 
Congress for the good of the econ- 
omy and the good of the country. 

Going to the public 

Businessmen must also lw pre- 
pared to go to the public -directly 
and through political candidates who 
believe as we do. This, too, is part of 
the political process in America, In 
doing I his, we should not pursue nar- 
row business interests, but should 
support the broad public benefit that 
will come from a better balance be- 
tween (he restrictive power of big 
government and Ihe freidoni of ini- 
I in live and enterprise. 

The balance will, of course, never 
be perfect. Political philosophers for 
centuries have tried to define the per- 
fect balance between government and 

the individual, he i ween refill. ii 

and freedom. The perfect balance be- 
tween government control and frii 
dnm of initiative in the eenunmic 
area is no less difficult to define 
precisely. 

Still, even thontm ihe Uilance may 
never be perfect, it can clearly be « 
qreat deal belter lhan it now b 
if our counlry. in its third century, 
is to retain the dynamic qualities 
which have made it the hope of the 
live World, ihr lni-an f -.- rnwi of \riiel 

ica must do the job. 

Ni* one else can do the job N" 
one else will. 0 

■ruts article is based on a spree A (° 
the Salt* Executive* Club of Net* 1 
York. RrprintM of the article W* 
amilable from Nation's Brutnesii. 
ixige 24 for detail*. 



Here's the one 
thingjou can 
have in common 
with your boss! 



He probably already docs. No* you can. too. And save money 
and receive 5 valuable Bonus Report* besides,' 
According lo surveys by a nationally known research 
organization. S out of [0 heads of our 1 .000 largest industrial 
corporations read Forbes Magannc regularly 

What Do They (Jet Oul of Forbes? 

Ore president of a mapr corporation makes no seeiet or the 
f act he finds Forbes in valuable in hunting f »r acquisitions.. 
Another reports that one article in Forbes led to negotiations 
that resulted in the most ideal corporate merger in years. 
These and countless tuhcr executives and investors hove scored 



You can both profit by reading Forbes. 
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1 2 issues nf Forbes for nnls $7.50 ISmes $5.00 on 
Ihe single-copy price! Plus.. . I hese 5 Valuable 
Business and liivtslmciil Reports % ours us a Bonus: 

1. "How In Keep from Being Taken" u hen you read 
corporate earnings reports. 

2. 'Shopping lor l.ifr Insurance" "hah eompan> 
charges twice an much as another for a $ 1 0,000 
policy7 

J. "Mutual Fund Sim cy" rules the performance of 585 
Mutual Funds in both UP und DOWN markets and 
Selects top 10 performer* . 

4, "AII About lawyers" how much they earn, how 
much Iftcy charge and wh> 

5. "Dollar Cosl A veraping" exposes the fidlacies of this 
widely accepted "sure-ihing" formula for investing. 

Put forties to (he lust. Simply (ill in and mail iht 1 
enclosed convenient order card. If ir is missing, 
simp Is fill in coupon al right. Please check 
choice <if r fin) Milwcriplinn or trig 
money-sot ine. 3 n nr oiler. 'JtsV 
s \ ulunlili- Hhmiusv jmt 
Investment Reports 
\ours us a Bonus 
with lit hi' mtlri 
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big tay reading Forbes. Wc believe you will too. And you don't 
have to be the head of a corporation lo benefit, for Forbes 
is read with profit by over a million business executives 
and investors. 

For almost 60 years Forbes has brought readers a steady 
flow ol \niiiitktint huxinrsi intelligence Every issue lells things 
you never knew about companies and the men who run them. 
Why a big company change came about H'liai it means. 
Who's going to be helped or hurt. Inside stories like "the 
Shattered Image of Litton" which brought comments like. 
"Your account of what lies behind Litton is a masterpiece." 
Isn't this the kind of incisive reporting you need today to meet 
[onuuTow's business ;ind investment challenges'.' 

Save Time und Money 

Willard P. Rockwell, Jr., former chairman of North American 
Rockwell sums it up nicely: "Forbes tells me what I want lo 
know about business and the stock and money market It's j 
natural for busy businessmen. Sure you tan get information in 
bits and pieces by reading other business and news magazines. 
Bui you save time w ith Forbes. Ynuget it nil in one place " 

So . cut down on your reading time but get more valuable 
information you can use in business or in managing your 
money by reading Forbes. 

One business man told the editors that a single sentence in 
Forbes saved him a quarter of a million dollars' Whin better 
reason far trying Forbes on our moncysasing offers below 
5 valuable Business and Investment Reports yours a; a 
Bonus with either fi months trial or big money-saving 3 year 
offer. Just check your choice, fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 

I To: FORBES MattaziiM. fcG Fifth Avenue. New York. NY. 1001 1 

I C Send nie 12 iiMXaof Forbes fni only S7.50 

| (Save S5 on wnek-copy nrue.i 

SAVE EVEN MORE! 

\ U Sent! mt 72 hwtic* <3 yum) of Forbc* for only I JO 

S- O Payment enclosed C Bill n» 
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ECONOMIC VIEWPOINT 



Why the State and Local 
Spending Spree May End 

Public resistance to higher taxes and new bond issues 
should help tighten government purse strings 
on the state and local scene, an expert says 



BY DR. ROGER KLEIN 



State and local government 
tending has been America's 
numher one growth industry. It rose 
from ft. 2 (wrcenl of grosa national 
product in 1955 to 14.8 percent In 
1975. But now that the New York 
| i iv financial crisis has made front 
page news, and with a growing con- 
o-rn .ihonl the economic viability of 
r*jme of our major cities, a change ill 
direction can be expected. 

If -io -Lit.' .Hid local government 
spending not onJy will probably fall 
from [he rank* of the uation'ti leading 
growth industries but may become 
one of (he nation's lagging industries;. 

ik'cuu.-..- it !aki.-s time !o fad just to 
changing trends, the transformation 
will Like place gradually, but the di- 
rection seems clear. At least five fac- 
tor!! will be pushing the state and lo- 
cal government spending growth 
curve downward. 

1. Resistance to higher taxes. 
"Government," as a "New York 
Times" columnist once said, "ex- 
pands to absorb revenue and then 
some." ( 'on»et|uaitly r ifowing down 
the growth in state and local govern- 
ment fi-vt-mie will be a key factor in 
■lowing dawn spending. 

According to an analysis by the 
Tax Foundation, only 13 of the 43 
state legislatures meeting this year 
had proposed tax increases on their 
agendas. If all these proposals were 
to pass through the legislative process, 
they would itdd SI .7 billion, or two 
percent, to the tax receipts of xtate 
government." Thi* compares with a 
growth in stale government spending 
that averaged 14 percent in the peri- 
od be t wee n 1965 and 197o and ten 
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percent o%'i«r the past three years. 
This means either more borrowing, 
which is not likely, or a slowdown in 
the growth of state and local spend- 
ing. 

2. Voter resistance to bond sales. 

In 1975, the proportion of bond sales 
defeated by the voters reached a rec- 
ord "I percent. State and local gov- 
ernments have been avoiding the 
voters on bond decisions whenever 
possible, since the electorate's re 
HfHMiso hriK been primarily negative 

The reaison for the record turn- 
down in 1375 is obviously complex, 
and at least part of the explanation 
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Dr. Kliiri is director of economic 
rescach (or the Securities Industry 
Association, whose members conduct 
most of th« nation'* securities irad«. 



may lie in the relatively high U 
of interest rates on tax-exempt so 
rarities and the weakened suite of the 
economy. Bond elections data ahow 
hifi year-to-year variability How 
ever, there has been a distinct up 
ward trend in the turndown ratio 
over the past ten or so years. 

3. Increased uncertainly In the 
municipal securities market. A num 
her of factor.-, lime been working in 
recent years to increase the risk pre- 
mium incorporated in municipal --r 
eurities. The unilateral abrogation of 
band contracts, such as the abroga- 
tion of the covenant in Tort of New 
York and N<w Jersey Authority 
Iwuds which prohibited the port au- 
(horily from subsidizing mass transit, 
has caused investors in the municijml 
HtHtiritietf market to demand in- 
creased risk premiums. Abrogation 
of contracts is quickly translated into 
higher knowing costs in live credit 
markets. 

The moratorium on the- payment ul 
principal on New York City notes 
and the municipal bankruptcy legis- 
lation passed by Congress last 
April— which mhslani tally opens up 
I hi- option of bankruptcy (■> a mm 
nicipality — alt have the same effect 
on municipal borrowing coats: They 
increase the cotils. Higher borrow ink' 
oxst.H art' likely tu dampen the en- 
thusiasm for lifting Lhe bond murki-t 
to finance spending 

4 Short-term borrowing has be- 
come a dirty word. The New York 
City problem will make excessive 
short- term borrowing by while and h> 
. al uiuernmi nlj- u thing of the past 
Between 1966 and 1975, such short* 
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WHY BOB RYERSE 
A PITNEY BOWES 
METER TO MAIL A 
AS FIVE LETTERS 

For 25 years m >w, the people of 
Simcoe, Ontario, have been 
buying their flowers from Bob 
Rverse at Rverse Brothers 
Flowers on Norfolk Street. Nortli. 

The place is a landmark with 
its breathtaking bloom of azaleas 
and geraniums planted around 
the grounds every spring. Bob 
runs the business with his wife 
Barb and their teenage daughter 
Shelley, who helps out after 
school. 

When Bob and Barb ;iren'l 
taking care of their customers, 
they're taking care < >f their 
outgoing mail. Correspondence, 
statements and invoices— it's all 
essential and it all has to get out. 
As small as the flower shop is, 
Bob still [( fund plenty of room to misplace or lose his stamps. 

So just about five years ago, Bob and Barb got themselves a Pitney BowesTouchmatic' 
postage meter mailing machine. 

Today getting the mail out every day is an easy job;' says Bob. "My Touchmatic not 
i >nly meter stamps and moistens the envelopes fast, but it even keeps an automatic 
record of what IVe spent on postage for the year" 

Bob also likes the way me meter stamp can speed his mail through the post office 
faster, since it's already been postmarked, aated and cancelled. 

"Best of ajflj concludes Bob, "I've never lost, torn or misplaced a meter stamp. And 
with my postage meter, I always have the right denomination." 

If you're beginning to think that your business could benefit from the convenience 
of a Pitney Bowes Mailing System, write us, Pitney Bowes, 1347 Pacific St., Stamford. 
Connecticut 069(34. n,n 

m$ Pitney Bowes 




Because business travels 
a! the spaed of paper. 
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Shea Iter 

makes your business gift-giving 
easier : We give you the widest 
selection of pens and desk sets 
(for better choicest distinctive 
touches (special engraving, 
gift boxes, emblems. etcL excel- 
lent service (to save you 
headaches |— and the pen is 
a carefully crafted Sheaffer. 
More reasons why more 
than half of our business 
is repeat business! 



Put the craftsman's pen to work for your company 

SH EAFFER 



® 



V\ie qim help in nwiv wny% Jt wt «wd Iri thfi coupon' 



Sheaffer Pen Company 

Speda! P ro duc t * rorajon, Dept NMO 

Fori Madison, Iowa 52627 
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term borrowing grew lit a compound 
annual rate of 1G.1 percent compared 
to n growth in long-term borrowing of 
9,3 percent, 

The house of cards in New York 
City came tumbling down primarily 
because of the city's inability to roll 
qvvt its hhorl-tenti del: I. Thin lias 
caused investors to shy away from 
short-term debt, and issuers to refrain 
Cram issuing it 

Indeed, during the first six months 
of 1976, the volume of short him 
borrowing fell by 23.1 percent and 
long-term borrowing grew by ISA per- 
cent when compared with 1975. A 
[urge portion of ihi.' bit growth in 
long-term borrowing has been to re- 
finance previous short term borrow- 
ing. With Itss ftccxwa to short- term 
credit, municipal budgets are man? 
likely to be balanced in both theory 
and fact. 

5. The changing nature or trie de- 
mand lor public goods. The dramatic 
decline in the school -age population 
will slow down the increase in ex- 
penditures for education, historically 
the fastest-growing segment of state 
and local government spending. Fur- 
thermore, the growth of suburban 
areas will taper off. 

During the 1950's and 19G0's, the 
rapid growth of suburban arena creat- 
ed a high demand for roads, water 
systems, and other capital expendi- 
tures. These reduced demands for 
public goods should fihow up in 
slower growth for state and local 
government spending, 

The impact of all these factors will 
show up initially in those areas of 
the country where the immediate fi- 
nancial and economic problems are 
the most preying. 

New York City, for example, ex 
poinded its payroll by 5.1 percent be- 
tween 1!)70 ami 1SJ7-1 while private 
employment in the city fell hy 9.6 
portent. In 1975, the city reduced it* 
work force by 15 percent, the first 
reduction in city payrolls ,si»re l!l.'l. r >, 
and further cutbacks were announced 
for 1976. New York State is floing 
through a similar exercise. 

Trie outlook for many of our large 
uiiiv; it not bright. Ak a recent Uni- 
versity of Chicago study pointed out, 
"New York is not alone," Hut the 
impart of the i itit-s' problems on 1rK l 
slate and local government sector In 
general in clear: There will be a 
slowdown in the rate of growth of 
spending. G 
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Our clients received this new in-depth, 
pro-and-con report with our compliments. 

So can you. 
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How to Motivate Your Employees 
and Raise Capital, Too 

BY JOHN H. CRICHTON and ROBERT A. MAN LEY 

Shoufd your business join the movement 
toward employee stock ownership plans? 



The two mo*t piikssjnc challenges 
business executives face today in- 
volve people and money. 

Personnel managers me keenly 
aware of the difficulties of recruiting, 
training, and holding competent em- 
ployees. They also face a continuing 
i (viHiti^i In build employee 
for the company's wolf are, 

Money managers, meanwhile, 
struggle in an increasingly competi- 
tive arena Jot capital lo meet invest- 
ment needs. Inflation and an uncer- 
tain equity market have forced most 
public companies to rely more and 
more heavily on debt financing. 

Many business executives are now 
taking a dose look at an increasing- 
ly popular technique for easing both 
people and money prohtenw with a 
tingle hiep: establishment of an 
ESOP. or employee stock ownership 
plan. 

No cost to employees 

HuHicidly, an ESOP is a combina- 
tion corporate financing tool and em- 
ployee benefit program. Employee* 
acquire an equity interest in their 
company at no cost to themselves. A 
corporation acquirer- u new source of 
capital ni a cost far more favorable 
than available in regular money mar- 
kets. The company also gains by hav- 
ing its employees become part own- 
w ith ! i iJiren .^tafce in irnTe;i:-ed 
productivity and efficiency. Such 
workers jjeneradv have a lower turn- 
over rate. 
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At the heart of an ESOP is an em- 
ployee stock ownership trust, which 
is established by the corporation and 
run by company -appointed trustees, 
usually a thrw- member committee 
The corporation makes annual, Lax- 
deductible contributions to the trust. 

The tax advantages of on ESOP 
derive from the plan't> status under 
federal taw, particularly the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974, as an employee benefit. 
Specifically, employees must be the 
primary beneficiaries of an ESOP. 

A corporation should not consider 
establishing an ESOP unless the 
company is profitable and has, or de- 
sires to have, a deferred compensa- 
tion plan far employees* 

The corporation .should also have 
.in annual payroll of at lea.sl £20G,m.XJ 
covering eligible workers. Under the 
law. annual company contributions 
to the ESOP trust generally cannot 
exceed 15 percent of payroll, and 
yearly payments under $30,000 are 
not big enough to carry out the goals 
of providing employ** benefits and a 
new source ni capital for the corpora- 
tion. If a company combine- < nmn- 
I'v-pun-haKc pension plan wilh. an 
ESOP, contribution* can (io to 2G 
percent of payroll. 

Varied financing possible 

'['here are various methods of fi- 
nancing ESOP*s. A corporation that 
has established ;i plan might launch 
it wilh :i tax-deductible contribution 



of cash,, of slock, or of a combni.it itm 
of both. 

If given cash, the (run I could use 
the funds to buy newly issued slock 
directly from the company. Or the 
trust could buy outstanding aharefv 
from shareholders in private sales or 
on the open market. 

Other types of securities, including 
government bonds, may also he pur- 
chased. The plan is designed, how. 
ever, primarily for purchase of stock 
of the company that founded the 
trust, and uliaref. eventually dis- 
tributed to workers- most be iIiiki til 
their own company. 

Another approach involves borrow- 
ing by the tru.st in regular money 
markets to raise funds Io buy com- 
pany stock- Trie corporation Kenoral- 
Iv guarantee.- ihe loan, which m re- 
tired through lax -deductible annual 
contributions to the trust from the 
lompunv 

Keyed to wage levels 

Employee.-, become h-nelteml own- 
ers of lheir mimpiiuy's stock throuitb 
Ihe trust. A worker's wage level de- 
termines the ni?* of his or her nhara 
of the trust. 

[he stock is distributed to cm 
ployeeu til upecitittfl time;-, such fn» 
when they retire or leave the com- 
pany, or is turned over lo their es- 
tates in the event of death. If the em- 
ployee or heirs retain the slock, l* 3 * 
value as of the dale the iruxi ac- 
quired Ihe shares is taxable as ord'- 
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MECHANICS OF AN EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP PLAN 



The corporation con 
> tribute! t^x -deductible ■ 
cath, slock, or both 



The trust may alto 
pu rebate com party 
shares from individuals 
or in the open market. 





v S 






Stock 
Certificate 



...to in «mplov«! Hock 
ownership trutt, the oper- 
ating arm of an employee 
■lock ownership plan. The 
trust usually it run by a 
three-member committee 




BANK 



mm 



Loans at? til iied by the 
trust to buy company 
stack ire guaranteed by 
the corporation and 
repaid with tax-deductible 
corporate contribution* 



• m m m m 



The ESOP's shares are distributed 
pro rata to workers at certain times, 
such at when they leave the company, 
or to their metes if they die. 



nary Income or nubject 1o estate 
taxes, as the case may be. If the 
-stock is sold, the cash received in 
excess of the eon iribu lion value in 
-.uKjr-e.i ro oipitiil ruins luxes. Slock 
diritiiluileri to n nnmed beneficiory 
*tt"^|*Ff estate tax. 

Although capital gainw rates are 
lower than ordinary income tax rates, 
u worker could be liable for a smaller 
rnx bill if he ki-i the stuck Ihim if 
he wile it. 

For example, a trust might have 
acquired, at $6 each, abates that had 
risen in rnurki-l value In $20 A work- 
er receiving UK) whores at retirement 
*0old pay ordinnry income tax on 
I6U0. However, he would have to pay 
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capita] itainn on $1,500 if he t-old it. 

ITieri' it- iiu I. ix oblit^ilion to the 
worker or hin estate while the block 
i left in the hu.st. dividends Kener- 
nlly ore credited to each worker's ac- 
count in the trust for eventual dis- 
tribution with the slock, but the.v 
could be paid out before then. When 
the dividend* are |Ktid out, the work- 
er is liable for nrtbn.trv income tiix 
on them. 

Workers gu.in knowledge 

All those elements assure that 
slock ownership I'hnv. meel the law'r, 
provision th/il wnrkerw receive a tnx- 
deferred equity inleresl in their cnin- 
pany at no out-of-pocket coat. 



This ownership stake, of Course, 
tend* to reduce btbor iitunuiicmenl 
liietirKi by dliiniiru; the eruployei-s' 
-rflf-interest with Ihnl of nianaiH'- 
nient. Employees also tpiin a much 
better uitdenUnnding of the workings 
of the overall market enterprise sys- 
tem by aharirut nut only the rewards?, 

Im1 the n:-k-. i >!' ejipl1.il i > lie 1 .-li i 1 1 

The coat of raining capital through 
on ESOP Lh approximately half that 
normally paid by a corporalion in a 
combined GO percent federal • state Utx 
bracket. That is because company 
< unrribuimnH to iin i rnplnvee -tm k 
owncrahip trust which buys that com 
PMqft Mock are lax-deductible. 

An K90P ban other advanlagr* for 
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How come 

two different Sunset covers for October? 





Theres a perfect answer, and it points up a 
truth that marketers need to recognize concerning 
Americans Number One regional market 



Western America is a whole variety 
of challenging differences. 

Two October covers are a case in point. 

Most of the West is arid, and this year, particularly 
feeling the pinch of serious water shortages An 
emergency So Sunset responds October planting; 
of beautiful but non-thirsty gardens. 

Some of the West isn't arid at all. Particularly the 
Pacific Northwest So tor readers there. Sunst-i shut- :< • 
another timely interest: the renaissance of the log 
cabin irt Western building 

Catering to regional differences within the West is 
not something new at Sunset Back in 1932, Sunset 
Magazine was a pioneer with regional editions, and 
now publishes separate editorial editions for four 
different regions of the West: Northwest, Central. 
Southwest, and Desert country. 

Today Sunset s regional editions «ive advertisers 
great flexibility, but flexibility with a pertinence 
because it rides on editorial changed as much as W% 
per edition to serve local needs and interests. 

The Sunset regions together are an 

American super- market. 

Economically speaking, the West, despite its life- 
style differences, has purchasing patterns and capa- 



bill ties which almost un;lormly t'xeced national 
averages. A few items 

1. Money. If the West were a nation, it would rank 
number one in ifk' world in nor capita income. 
Sweden Switzerland, and the U S. would follow. 

2. Retail growth. Throughout 1975 retail sales 
growth in the West was 33% faster than in the rest 

of the U^. 

3. Cars, If the West were a nation, it would rank 
number two in cars owned Only the U.S. as a 
whole exceeds it. 

4. Food. For countless basic and specialty foods, 
the West has a higher purchasing index than any- 
where else in the country. 

• Travel. In i he Ww, (lie rale of new passports 
issued per capita in 197S was more than 35% above 
(fie national average The incidence of Westerners 
using scheduled airlines is 41% alwvt' the U.S. 
average for domestic flights, 28% above for 
foreign flights. 

6, Home Improvements. In 1975 the West's average 
expenditure was 21% above- the- nation's. 

7. Housing Starts in the West are projected to 
increase at a rate 22% above the nation's, 
fl. The West isn't always highest In television 
watching, its ratings are often lower than tlx* 
national average 



There's also an "inner market" in the 
West. Sunset's, 

The Sunset Market Is 3,100,000 adult men and women 
readers. Affluent active, opinion leader*, prime 
consumers, pacesetters. Some of the evidence: 

1, Their median household income exceeds the 

Wests high level by 31%, 

2 Their home improvement activities exceed the 
Western average by 62%. 

3. Their inc idence Of" Lravel on scheduled airlines 
is more than 50% above the Western average. 

4. Their incidence of active passport ownership 
is 87% above the Western average. 

5. In two-car ownership they exceed the Western 
average by 35% In three-car ownership, 46%. 

6. Their ownership of second homes is 67% above 
the Western average. 73% above the U.S. average. 

7. They purchase dishwashers at a rate 84% above 
the WesTern average Microwave ovens, 80% 
Frozen prepared vegetables, 33% Credit card 
ownership, 29% Living room furniture, 47%, 
Lawn .md |xjrch furniture. 136% 

What the West offers the marketer is the richest, 
fastest-action market in America What Sunset offers 
is the paragon sector of that Western market 

Evidence of Sunset's impact 
on the West. 

1. Hard-mwed proof of reader involvement comes 
from unbiased researchers Starch. Target Croup 
Index. Behavior Science Corporation. Home Test- 
in^ Institute. 13RI Header At linn Report Wesley's 
Galvanic Skin Response 
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2. Sunset's circulation has outstripped the West's 
population growth rate by a ratio of four-to-one 
for a ID-year period And the increases continue 
despite a doubting of subscription prices in the 
past 2V } years. 

3. Advertising linage already committed to Sunset, 
rellec [inn .i steady inflow of both new and repeal 
advertisers, is up 21% over the same period a 
year ago 

How can Sunset help you? 

You'd logitalh i.:m)>'i. I ui to vn. I5v < ,umr\L u*ur 
advertising" And we could But there are other ways, 
too If, for example, you have questions on any aspect 
of marketing in Western America, drop a note to 
Dick Bristol, our Advertising Sales Director Out of 
a rich and voluminous experience, we may have some 
helpful insights. 

We'll also be glad to put you on our mailing list 
for Sunset's bi-monthly marketing NcWSLFTTER. 
Gratis 



Therms more to Sunset than Sunset Magazine. 




Sunset Special Interest Magazines are na- 
tional and carry advertising, 1976 ad linage 
is up 34%, A new edition of Ideas For Im- 
proving Your Home is now On die news- 
stands Christmas Ideas and Answers Mill 

be released shortly, The Initial issue of 
Joy of Gardening was so popular lJi.it two 
editions will 1* published next year A new 
Western Campsites comes off press Feb' 
niiiry 1. 

Sunset Boohs are sold worldwide. Over 
60 million volumes to date Annual sales 



have tripled in the last <> years 12. r > titles 
currently in distnhutiun. including 12 in 
Japanese. 

Sunset Film* has pnxlut ed m.m> lilni> 
for major corporations such as Chevrolet. 
Diamond International, Beringet Wines, 
and Westours. Taking advantage of Sunset 
research and expertise, they have garnered 
large TV. business, and educational au 
diemes, and many iiw.su i> 11 we um help 
you with film needs, contact Tom Ohliger. 
Sunset Films, Menlo Park, CA 94025. 
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a company. Here are some example?: 

Pension Costs, A public company 
with 1,000 shareholders was con- 
cerned n bout accelerating cuts of a 
pension \>\an that provided for in- 
rreusiriifly higher benefits as salaries, 
lied to a cost-of-living escalator, went 
up. At the same time, management 
did not want lo impair the excellent 
relationship it had with employees. 

Another problem was the desire of 
the widow of the chairman to dispose 
of a la rue block of stock. 

A trust will established In concert 
with a pension- plan revision that put 
a ceiling on benefit IfvfU. and there- 
fore on (TisU The plan was communi- 
cated to employees through meetings, 
booklefe, and by fellow employees 
I rained to answer questions. An 
agreement was marie with the chair- 
mm'?, widow under which the trust 
would buy her shares at market value 
over a specified periorl, thus avoiding 
a prjce-dcpressm£, one-time sale. 

The company gained relief from its 
pension-cost squeeze, workers ac- 
quired a stock ownership interest 
?h:t! would appreeiatr- hi v:ilui\ .in 



auxiliary market was created for a 
laree block of rompnny stock, arid 
the company obtained n financing ve- 
hicle to inert future capital needs un- 
der very favorable conditions. 

Inventory Buildup. A retailer 
needed $41X1.000 lo build inventory 
in rufyjinre of price inctwtsfs '1*1 n ■ 
company's profit-sharinff plan, cover 
ing nonunion employees, had liquid 
assets of $200,000. An ESOP was es- 
tablished and Integrated with the 
profit-sharing plan. 

The trust borrowed $200.rjOO from 
a local bank, giving the trust a total 
of $400,000, which was used to buy 
new company stock. The company 
thus got the funds it ncedr*! to build 
inventory. Pretax company contribu- 
tions to the trust, made in lieu of 
profit-sharing payments, were com- 
mitted to retire the bank loan. 

Management Continuity. The presi- 
dent of a corporation owned 75 per- 
cent of its Stock, and his son. the gen- 
eral nuni ifit-r. owned 2fi percent. The 
father, who was 64. wanted to sell his 
stock so that, upon his death, his es- 
tate would have more liquidity for 



Ree booklet 
answers your questions 

about two-way FM radio. 



There 9 a lot of talk about two-way radio these days, and 
maybe you've wondered what the talk is all about Did you know 
that 3 radio-equipped vehicles can do the work of 4 without? 
Do you know the difference between Citizens Band [CBl and 
two-way FM business radio? What do you know about licensing? 
Do you have questions about cost? This 16-page booklet has 
the answers to most of the commonly-asked questions It's yours 
tree for sending in the coupon. 
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tax purposes. At the same time, he 
was concerned that selling his inter- 
i--t in tht ; romprmy would ||HrltlrttnW 
ihp future of his son. who ruirl wnrkwl 
tor the firm for 25 years. The son 
had planned on moving into the top 
jnb when the father retired at 65, 

The solution was an ESOP. A new- 
ly established trust bought the fa- 
ther's stock on an installment baste, 
ris-ni,: hi-- lux prohli'ms. Directors 
chosen by the company-appointed 
IniHleen voting the ESOP shares 
n:imivl the -<>n pre-;idt>nl of 1 hi- cor- 
poration. As an employee, he also 
Rained a beneficial interest in the 
ESOP himself 

Some ESOP drnwfaaqki 

While a properly designed ESOP 
offers not only nolutions to such spe- 
cific problems, btil advantages to al- 
mQHt any viable Firm, (here are po- 
tential drawbacks to lx> considered, 

For example, an ESOP is more ex- 
pensive to implement thun a pension 
or profit-sharing arrangement. This is 
because a stock ownership pros ram 
requires expertise in technical de- 
sign, financial desien, luw, nlnck val- 
uation, roniiiiiiuicniiori. .idmiiii-ti'ii- 
lion, and coordination. 

Abo, there is the prospect of dilu- 
tion either of assets or income per 
sharp. If new stock in sold to an em- 
ployee stock ownrsrehip trust below 
book value, there is overall asset dilu- 
tion, A.-? the number of share*; an 1 in- 

L'renHrtl, \n< |»er share drops until 

and unless the additional capital gen- 
erated earns enough income to equal 
earlier earnings per share. This is a 
design problem that can be resolved. 

The porurlox of the ESOP idea U 
that the concept is simple, but proper 
design and implementation are com- 
plex. It hi not a tlo- it yourself corpo- 
mte tool, because of the many varied 
areas of expertise required. The first 
two years are a critical period for an 
ESOP. It bikes corporate manage- 
ment that long to master all of the 
administrative requirements. 

For those reasons, the bn^ir ques- 
tion of feasibility of an ESOP for art 
individual for|.Hjr,s1ion should U- l-jc- 
amined closely before any eonurdl- 
menta are made. □ 

M». CKicitTON is chairman and Mr 
Manley is president of The Common- 
wealth Group, Inc., o\ San FrantisCO. 
which apecialnea in designing em- 
ployee stock ownership plans. 
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A big idea for 
small companies. 



It's called Stored MaLlgranil" 

It lets you store hundreds, or thousands, of 
frequently used message texts arid lists. Then 
sends them as high-impact Mailgram* messages. 
For delivery with the next business day's mail. 

You can communicate as quickly and 
dramatically as the largest of companies, 
lb customers. Public officials. Sales [Mi>|ile 
Dealers. Wholesalers. Suppliers. 

Your standard texts, key paragraphs, 
names, titles and addresses will he standing I >y 
in our computers. Ready to go. Anytime you 
want to send reminders. Invoices. 
Announcements. Pol icy changes. Cancellations. 
Confirmations. Invitations. 

You can activate one. 100 or LOGO messages 
with just one call. 

Or, you can act ivate messages with the aid 
of a Mailgram terminal that gives you added 
flexibility, 




1 



Th* two way t to activate stored m*Hig« Instant 
Ad^k lop terminal turedrttng, re-wrHfciy arvd »ndbtg 
nw»UEM If a *a»y to optnti and fact Or, a lingV cat, 
made day or nigtrt, to a special Western Unkxi operator. 

Stored Mailgram has all the advantages uf 
regular Mailgram service. 

Your messages are flashed electronically to 
a Post Office near your addressee for delivery 
with the next business day's mail. And they 
arrive in the distinctive Mailgram formal that's 
famous forgetting noticed. And getting read. 




For more information and to arrange a free 
n - office demonstration of Stored Mailgram call 
Donna DeSenna toll-free at 800-336-04 11 (in 
Virginia, 703-893-2400). Or mail die coupon 1k?Jow. 



Donna DeSenna 
Western Union Hm "' 
One Lake Street, Upper Saddle River. N J . 07468 

□ P tease send more information on Stoned MadQrarn 

□ I'd like a Ires m-ofbee oemonslral«>n, 

Name. . 



Company. 
Address _ 



City & slate. 



.Zip 



.1 



Stored Mailgram. 
Our newest way to set the word around, fast. 



Now everything flies. 




High-den shy freight flies for as 
little as 6* a pound. 

font em has containerized sendee between major markets 
for LarKc shipments in LD-Sccmiainrxs, snuler thtpmwit* 
m our new LD W's At rates comparable to aurlve 



Regular I r eight flie.v i>n more than 
IO0O flights daily to over 1 00 cities. 

Hf -,i..ii'-. Ihi-:..' -ptvi.il st'lvKcS We offer I iv:uLr irrik'lil 

service on every daily flight to over UK> cities 
ihrnunhout the Eastern system. 



This is the year Eastern offers surface rates for high-density 
irvijjht to virtually every Eastern market in the continental 
U. S. . Canada, and Puerto Rico. 

And in <jur entire system of more than 1.0()0 lights to more 
than 85 cities, express shipments and small packages get 
"here today, there today" service. (Our passenger schedule 
can be your height schedule. } 

For more information about Eastern s freight services, call 
vour local Easter:' \n 1 it office. 

Now everything Hies. 



-Freight 



What to Do 
About Relatives on 
Your Payroll 

BY ROBERT E. LEVINSON 

Should lazy Nephew Jerry really be allowed 
to run the receiving department? 
Why is hardworking Son-in-Law Marvin 
a problem as vice president? Here is 
advice on avoiding personnel pitfalls 



Companies that ahe family-owned and family-op- 
erated, as most U. S. companies arc, have certain 
advantages over publicly held firms 

They have greater policymaking flexibility and less 
red tape. 

At the snme time, family < run companies frequently 
develop special problems because relative* wind up in 
management roles. Even a solidly bawd family enter- 
prise may find itself in a hole if it fails to handle these 
problems wisely. 

Here, based on yeans of experience with my own 
fninily enterprise, Steclcraft Manufacturing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and exposure to scores of other such firms, L« 
Kmc advice on how to avoid pitfalls associated with 
relatives in maTiaRi'ttieiil, 

Case No. 1— Uncle George. In a company I did 
business with some years ago, Uncle George ran the 
personnel department- Much loved by the family, he 
was little loved by non family members in the business. 

Uncle George was underqualified and overpaid, and 
everyone knew it. Everyone, including his nephew, the 
president. But how do you confront your own uncle 
Mid )pj] him you are removing him from his job? 

This was precisely what needed to be done. Yet the 
president could not face up to the task. He kept putting 
<l off. 

The result: ruj>e reunions nil over the place fleper- 
eussions when Uncle George hired a production man- 
ager who was even less qualified than himself. Beper' 
ctiimtonfi when, thanks to Uncle George, the company's 
compensation system evolved into an unmanageable 
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tin -. Hi-percussions when the company got into trou- 
ble willi the National IjiLkji Rflutiott* [Juan I uvl r a 
labor practices issue. Repercussions in the form of 
endless buttles Iselwwn Uncle George and long-suffer- 
ing managers. 

What should bo done about Uncle George? Love him. 
Cherish him. Even help hint out financially if ho necdi- 
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it But. if he must be in the business, spot him where 
!w will do a minimum of damage und where he will 
not be nviHjJwiblt' for important decisions. Moke hint 
jl ttwttjn goodwill ambassador, (or example. 

In one rospect. o family enterprise la like any other 
kind of business To succeed, it must be run by quali- 
fied, experienced, well-trained individual*. As for as 
Undo George is concerned, the company can benefit 
front hie good intentions and lov.iltv to the maxirmini 
extent possible At the same rime, be wary r.f his weak- 
nesses. 

Case No. 2 — Son-in-Law Marvin. Marvin was sharp, 
ambitious, and a graduate of a good hushics,* school. 
When Ruthie married Marvin, the family beamed with 
delight And when his father-in-law. the president, 
offered Marvin the vice presidency after a one-year 
apprenticeship, it was not true that he had gotten a 
job he didn't deserve, 

til rour-e, ifnl it sooner than he iniaht havti other- 
wise. But he worked hard, and he wan competent 

Bitterness in the ranks 

What, then, was the pj-uMciu': 1 found when 1 
ran across this* situation in a company wc once con- 
sidered for acquisition, the problem was iHisjtimftr 
ment in the rank.-; 

Marvin's job, with its prestige and fat salary, was a 
plum sought afler hy a whole field of contenders. When 
Marvin won uui, the inevitable conclusion was that he 
had been smiled upon not hem use of hio ability, but 
because lie had married the boss's daughter. What 
followed wao an exodus of talented managers and 
.■^eethintt bitterness among many who remained. One of 
them summed up the feeling of all: "The only way to 
get ahead in this outfit i* to marry into the family." 

Care must always be taken in promoting family 
member-- In this case, management should have tried 
tar two (jlijectivf- One was tr> u^l the meRsage acra-> 
i.hm, --im in law or not, Marvin was good for the firm. 

At tbt- •juid- lime, mnuagcrnenl should ha\e made it 
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clear that you did not have to be a relative to get ahead 
in the company. It is important to design an attractive 
management development and advancement program 
that include;; nonfamily members; as well as those in 
the family. 

Case No, 3 — Cousin Fred. Cousin Fred's story came 
lo me via a company insider. Fred viewer! himself as a 
model of the high-powered, successful entrepreneur, 
iind he was eager for others to see him in the same 
light. As proprietor of a successful hardware store thnl 
he sold at a profil, FrBd always made his three em- 
ployees toe the line. After the sale of the Ftore, the 
incomr from his inveslments provided a comfortable 
living. 

Thus, when someone at a family get-together sug- 
gested Fred at< the ideal person to head an important 
division of the family-owned food distributing com- 
pany, several voices spoke up in agreement, If Fred's 1 
cousin who runs, the company harbored reservations 
he did not air them in front of the family. So, after 
I frieT .ox) -nti perianal consideration, Fred wa.- invited to 
take over the job, and he aceepled. 

Autocratic attitude 

An overriding" problem quickly surfaced. Years of 
uncontested autocracy as proprietor of his hardware 
store had turned Fred into an outdated model of the 
dictatorial executive. It made little difference to him 
that he wih nuvv running an operation employing marc 
than 250 people and not three To Fred t business was 
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biisiiie^. and, he had unshakable H>nvieli«ms al*mi how 
a business should operate. 

Example: A marketing idea was proposed by * 
\t-t« run mai'iauer. Fred shelved the suggestion without 
exploring it Mouths Liter, n mm|M>titor came up with 
an almost identical strategy and made a major market 
gain. 

Kxainplt-: Wlti-n ilie operation ha<l lo relocate, t'ous- 
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Examine Tftis new hm for 15 days FREE! 



Tax Desk Book for 
The Small Business 

By the Institute for Business Planning Research and Editorial Staff. 

Here are the facts you need to lake advantage of 
special government concession i to expand your 
business — or to put mare money In your pocket! 




You would be arnoiid a) how much money you 
night k« needleiily throwing -away — Ollrs 
*noney the gflvfltn-nenl allowt you to mvr in 
tout wh»n you awn o tmall hiwn»n or protei- 

lionol practice. 

Now. there or* eo»y way! to piwIi una 
you oonl overpay tq»ou And you'll find them 
In the ImMur* for Imhii rMarwirtrJ't blo«d-hew 
'fctr Ehrtk 600* Foi Th n Small Bjtineii 

Mere, lor the flnf 1«mrr in one Bine*, itre 
liii* -left on rail these- ipeelpl lo*.-totli*g 
Hehniouei— exactly the kind of help yow need 
f « mulnr lure you rial J tjn to fll much money al 

il phMHM lai »eturJ allowi. 

M you art a bKlllUB'rgii —or gn accoirnl- 
anl nr attorney with tmoll binmett ciientt — 
ttiire't no laying haw much «»!'□ time and wOfl 
fm in* practical irohjrne ton MM yov- H could 
eogly i(jpll the difference btlwixn tO-W r#lynw 
and an all-lime 5:.w yearf 

Written in plu" everyday language, it 
immediately ihowi you wtileh toe angle t arm 
boil luilfd To yoit Or your tlient'i ■ pecial need*. — 
what prabUrm you migjlit • epect ip encounter 
">Hh eoch, and how to ontd thent — everything 
r'J'J wed lo get lh« betf poitiblf r*»irln without 
treating ttettdoehet *>•*■ the I US. 

You gel il> p- hy- Hi p dtethiith, a thiol 

working ergmplni, f«n hey piomplr formt ID 
"Kike it iti«r than ever lo capitohir on Iheie 
Po'wnt tat areaht. For exumple, murk whor <i 
mirjhl hare nmnl !ail year hod you known — 

How to get corporate 
advantages without paying 
corporate taxes. 

Thli WW raluene niploeli o taeciol trr- 
r Ongen1B«r wtvnrefiy you con operate ai o 

^rnorotion - with lit many Fung* beneflit and 
''ability protectmn — bur w-lrwul paying aw 
corporation (met. You v"« how you ton 
Gfftwt your perianal ptoflh ■« biiMMH lottei, 
f"c* up income a I the low capital galni la ■ rnfei. 

The best business sel-up 
'or your situation. 

II may b« Thai yov would he belter ell 
Operating □, o talr pnaprUitorilHp or a ppraiBf - 

••"p b-tainj* of g tp«ciol titration. Or may tit 
hovi a piotViiiMial practKe and rh* ILmht 
"> '>gn1 >u incprparola- WholWvar Itn caw. rtw 
Qoak rr*ik you whl<H tffup U tt+ it — orvd 

you thculd twitch la g*t ran t>»n«firi 

bnlhx la, I>ra1ni*nl 



Extra money for yourself 
or your business. 

Thlt vahrtn* girei you the ontwrrt ygu 
n«d ta booit profti try tuning ioi*i now ortd 
tar ynon 1o com*. H»r« a'a hrtl tern* of the 
aniwen Ihol may twrprite yau 

Ai* y*u paying youfwill « rough? A tp*c«al 
rhan iliowi thi ' t«it tatj'y" 'Of tOCh (0« 
bracktl. Tett «t how to divide lhe Income 
lirf~ee-n the company and yaunelf for lhe 
lawetl owecoll h». Oo you know you tan art 
yovr Tife iniuronto bill? Mtre i» how you car 
vie your hunirntu M ilath Tti-i b'g eipenve. 
Should yav Irate ar buy equipment? Now 
yoo wis Inow which woy ttt cheaper lo get 
now aqjuipmeitt. truclu, Can or machinery. 
Can yMr family'! medical mpaniti ha 
heated at a hueliteit tvpenieT You tee how 
a i-mpl« arrangemeni wfAi your buiireu al 
lowt yOu la deduct oil lhe doctor and hoipili*' 

bill* for your family. 

Whet't lhe letletl way te make your nrtlre- 
rnenl fund grewT Here't how you ton mole 

yauf retirement "neil egg" grow a i much ai 
■ 20% more titan you would no'raully eipecl. 
Yoo tee mony other liiileenown, yel 
omoxingry ilmpi*, woyi 10 boett yaut oft»i lo» 

incarne. Here are bill a few 

You ton rut your lo> by maeine o timcJe 
occouni^ig chanse In your inventory without 

tiav^ig to cl* Nwj lUi by uilng mrnbili al 
your family n> hulir«ii pqrtnen — by limmfl 
your incorite to 11 fulh In the year whan it will 
do the trait good— by purling your own itock 
eivoitnumt Into yovr btrtlneti and cuttlrg 
dividend la>ei lu al k>» ai 3.3%. 

Too rnoiy kmoll burmetimen nrti our on 

loi toying opoofKmitiet betnuie may don't 

Vi'dxritar-'d f>« tai rtgel a l>Oni 

Thot't wheie the IftP team of lo^-planmng 

tpocialltti come In. They point out toe-eannp 

Opporhwillie't burled in ihoutaTidi af pagei of 
legal ta» jargon— thow you riacify whal ta do 
unit when Is do <t — gi« yuu ul< the Iticlt you 
need hi keep mote of the money you earn. 

r- 
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Wtterher you're operolkg at a porporo" 
1ior., partnarihip. or a Orie-mnn ihow— whether 
you have a itnol butknet* or a prafeujenof 
proclke — you may be able to turn tttoutandt of 

addthanal tut doMorL inlo profrli. 

pecawie we wonl you to »■ iWt «« "Toe 
Oesk look For The Small Buiinen" for younerf — 
Fa find out fin I hand lew II can help you cath tn 
on th» to« broakt oSowed you — » wvite you »o 

Examine a copy for 15 fays FREE! 

When your copy a'rivri, reod it tludy il 
— ute H lor 15 fwH doyv Sotltfy your veil rfut 
ne w roluine ii a II we tc y n. Then, If you decide 
flint Ihit volume con Help yciu rvnlr) o" >o more of 

Hk> money you moke, tend ut your lot -deducti- 
ble check for $39.91 plul pottage and handling. 
Olherwite. return lhe volume nnd owe nothing. 
You ton't ln>» To recede yowr copy ol fh* "Teat 

Dttk Heok For The Small Butllteti." timply fill 
our and majNhe coupon below, Do H today, Now. 
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In Kred niade ihe unilateral decision lo buy a site 
which gave him quick access Lo his favorite tennis club. 
The site was inconvenient for others, however, and 
several key people resigned. 

Kxnmpie: Thursday was Fred's fishing day; business 
on that day was taboo, and customers be hanged. The 
division's fortunes started lo sag soon after Fred's 
takeover, and they have been sagging ever since. 

A different world 

The first reality in thin cose is that running a pe.n- 
nut-nized enterprise like Fred's hardware store and 
beading up n largo, depnrtmen talked operation is like 
moving from sandlot baseball into major league com- 
petition. 

It takes a different kind of training and experience, 
a different philosophy of management 

The second reality is that (he day is jm,t when an 
executive can ride roughshod over hid people and ex- 
pect them to submit meekly. In most publicly operated 
companies, checks and balanced are net up lo make it 
difficult for one person, even the president, to take 
arbitrary actions that run against the consensus or are 
fk'trimcntal to the company. The family-held company 
must guard against dictatorial conduct, too. 

In a nutshell, the criteria for picking a top manager 
arc es&tvitially the i-nme for any profit-oriented, de- 
partmentalized organization. It is a matter of carefully 
-Krvtmini: and evaluating candidates, not on the bask of 
family ties, but on tho merits of the candidates' 
capabilities. 

Case No- 4 — Wile Lucy. 1 know a man who has two 

prirKiiuil mhsc-Is: his family-owned business and his 
loving wife. Lucy. 

Unfortunately, tin- u-.^t- :in? in Mrong conflict 
with each other. 

Lucy read someplace that a «narl wife takes an 
interest in her husband's business. But she takes too 
much of an interest. She plays backseat driver from 
the living room sof.i. i!i-,jh n ; .ing advice which too often 
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adversely influences her husband's business judgment. 

To the managerial staff, she if a foonkev wrench in 
the works. 

Separate sides ol life 

There are exceptions, but I Jiavt? found that sepa- 
rating one's social nnil business lift- is generally a good 
rule to follow. Unless your wile plays an active day- 
to-day role in the business, it is not likely that she will 
possess sufficient savvy to offer anything hut super- 
ficial opinions. Using your wife as a sounding hoard— 
and many wivea enjoy this function — is a different 
matter entirely. It in often helpful to talk problems 
out with your wife, sorting alternatives, clarifying 
issues, weighing various factors. 

But trouble tends lo erupt when the wife starts 
sounding hack, because she seldom has the solid ex- 
ponenof needed to deal with the problem. 

On the other hand, certain situations exist, particu- 
lurlv where people problem* are involved, in which her 
fresh, unbiased approach may serve as n vehicle for 
creative ideas. 

Whnt if the wife is netunlly piirl of flu- business? 
This will create no special problems, provided that 
she is treated like any other employee or manager. 

Case No. 5 — Nephew Jerry. What do you do when 
your brother, Joe, takes you aside and confides he is 
worried nbout his oldest son, Jerry? 

To date, Jerry has been woefully unsuccessful. A 
dropout after one year of college, he cannot seem to 
hold a job. Jerry has tried his hand at five occupations 
and has been a washout in each. 

"What Jerry turds mtisl," Joe confides, "is respon- 
sibility, a challenge, a sense of importance. Then 
watch him lake off."* 

The invitation lo watch Jerry take off is tempting. 
A friend of mine in the sheet metal business responded 
to his brother's appeal hy putting Nephew Jerry at 
die head of the- receiving department, a relatively un- 
demanding job. 

Nephew Jerry is still on the job, but he is still a 
washout, Jerry Lb lazy, spoiled, unmotivated, and not 
loo brainy in the bargain. He round a home in the 
family-owned business. He now has a title, a respect- 
able salary, and status he could not otherwise achieve. 
He also has an assistant who does most of his work 
and almost all of hi* thinking. 

Deteriorating morale 

The consequence is deteriorating morale, not only 
in bi.^ own -in.ill operation, but elsewhere in the com- 
pany, too. Ijjst Christmas, for example, employee 
I.K>[iustv were cut because orders were slow, The in- 
evitable comment: "Get rid of Jerry, and il would pay 
f...r the bonuses," 

Every business is vulnerable to the ravages of the 
employee who does rml cfirry his weight, the family 
enterprise especially so. 

In business, there can Ik- no successful compromise 
with capability and runseii'nlioiiyni'wi. The chance* 
arc hlrong tliat the Nephew Jerries of this world, who 
miiiiol make it in school or in the job umrlu'i, will Hoi 1 
in the family business as well. 

Case No. 6 — Uncles, aunts, cousins, etc. A talented 
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Join the waste watcher 
and see how much more 
your paper dollars can buy. 



More for your money. 
Fort Howard has more ways for you 
lo gat more for your mo nay. Like our 
new 700-foot roM to wot. You gal 
more hand-dries end leu chance 
ol run-out. 

Or our 1800-sheet roll 0( Billow 
lissuo. Because It's longer then the 
standard 1000-sheet roll, it doesn I 
have to be changed as often, so your 
mainland nee man makes (ewer trips. 

Either way, your maintenance 
dollars buy more productivity. 




More paper, too. 
Your maintenance man may be 
throwing ewiy up to 25% of your 
paper dollars in stub roll leftovers 
when he refills the cabinet Now 
the Commander 1* cabinet late you 
load a new roll towel that won* I si an 
feeding until Iris old roll runs out. 

Be a waste watcher. 
Call your Fori Howard distributor 
and becomes wests watch{ 
Before another dollar 
slips away. 



Fort Howard 





Gram Bay. Wicontw 5*305 

The Waste Wa tchers. 
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young manager with an outstanding track record came 
to work for me some time ago. He Inter confided why 
he had turned down an Attractive job offer from a com- 
peting cumpuny, aLso family-run. 

"The word I got from my contacts/' the young ex- 
■ Tuthv told toe, "was that a nnnfamily member in that 
company L'.in advance milv -o far. I liad no intention 
of getting myself into the kind of bind where I would 
wind up spinning my wheels" 

That was unfortunate for the other company r which 
critically needed his capabilities. 

Attracting outsiders 

Hard experience has taught me that in a family- 
owned company it u of vital important* to make em- 
ployment attractive to talented outsiders. The ideal 
way to accomplish this is by slotting tionmembers of 
the family into key management posts, demonstrating 
that opportunity is not restricted to the clan. 

Failing this, the entrepreneur should he. able to say 
honestly to a candidate: "With three brothers in top 
management, you may never become chn-l i-XfCiiiive. 
liut there in nothing to prevent us from orw day spin- 
ning of! a division and making you president of it if 
your performance merits the job," 

Also, of course, if you pay employees well, you will 
attract capable performers to your company and moti- 
vate their loyalty. 

An intriguing variety of compensation plana, ranging 
from deferred profit sharing and pensions to perform- 
ance bonuses and health benefit*, can be worked out 
for nonrelatives. Stock options'' In general, I uni op- 
posed to them for nonfumily members; the stock option 
too often is a poor substitute for real compensation. 
My basic: philosophy is to provide for your people the 
opportunity to acquire sufficient financial resources to 
make the investments of their choice. 

Case No. 7— My son, the entrepreneur. 1 know a 
man of BO who spent many years building a specialized 
consulting business from a struggling one-man opera - 




An assistant does his thinking far him 
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tion into a firm which employs -10 people and wri 
annual hillings of W million. Today, he wnnt.s to re- 
tire. But my friend also Wants to pnss the firm on to 
his sons, and there is a problem. 

The younger son, who would like to step into the 
presidency, is not qunlified to do so and never will be. 
The older son, who has the brains and maturity to as- 
sume intelligent leadership, bras no interest in the en- 
terprise. 

So the father, who has grown weary of the burdens 
of running the firm and is no longer excited by the 
challenges, drags on. hoping that something will break. 
This is not likely to happen. 

1 have witnessed similar dmmas repeatedly 

Flexibility and the future 

It is a mistake to hog-tie a business with indexible 
notions about the future of your heirs. As head of u 
family business, it is enough of a project for you to 
plan wisely for your own future and your wife's. 

Take advantage of the fruits of your labor in the beet 
way ynu van. Livv your life sin you want to live it. Let 
others live theirs, if your i«n does not want to go into 
the business, do not press hirn. If he prefers to pursue 
a career as a musician, tightrope walker, or missionary, 
it is his tiod-given right to do so. Often, the simple de- 
cision to sell the business — bringing in experts for 
counsel and guidance will ™lve all kinds of problems 
for you. 

One thing more: The individualism involved in fam- 
ily entrepreneurship sometimes id a disadvantage as 
well as an asset. I know one chief of a family com- 
pany who stubbornly refuses lu uonducL business wilh 
lawyers, coiisi tie ring them all disreputable. Another en- 
trepreneur equates borrowing monf j > wiLl) >in A ihird 
is vehemently opposed to entertaining customers in any 
manner. 

There must he controls to prevent die destiny of an 
enterprise from being unalterably linked to a single 
ij-,ih'. uluid's whims, Sikh iwilrnls almost invariably 
are present in the publicly held company. Their ab- 
sence in family tntorpriiseti creates a special vulner- 
ability. 

A need for objectivity 

Ln my experience, the best way to ensure rational, 
pragmatic, profit -directed decision- making is to recruit 
outsiders — management consultants, lawyers, ntruunt- 
ants, industry specialists — to play an active role in the 
business. 

It is particularly important la elect to the board of 
directors knowledgeable men or women who are not 
personal friends, who will speak their minds openly. 
Only then witl the road he ]m\vc\ for the uninhibited 
objectivity re-quired for Kijr-i rsshil .-irlmirii^i ration of the 
business. Q 

tin. lkvinhdn, a wee president of American Standard, 
Ir\c„ is president of Stvcicraft Manufacturing Co.. 
which makes steel dows and frames. Stvt'lcraft, 
founded by Mr. Levinson's father in 1933, was acquired 
in i9$B by American Standard. Reprints o\ this article 
are available from Nation's Business. See page 24 for 
details. 
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96% OF ALL CHEVY 
TRUCKS REGISTERED 
THE LAST 10 YEARS 
ARE STILL ON 
THE JOB. 





PERCENTAGE 
NOT RECORDED 



Chevy has an impressive 
record for building 
trucks that last. The chart 
shows the percent age* 
still in use in each of the 
most recent model year* 
recorded. 96% of all 
Chevy trucks registered 
during those model 
years were still In use on 
.July 1. 1975. as reported 
by R L Polk & Co. 



Chevy pickups are. tmjph in 
the right places. With twn 
st.ee! walls in ihe Flcetside 
tailgate, body sides, doors, 
front lenders and hood. With 
extensive rust and corrosion 
protection that includes a 
7- step process for cabs, 
immersion in electrically 



charged primer for pickup 
box steel floor, sidewalls, 
front panel and tailgate. 
With brake systems that 
are computer-matched to 
the gross vehicle weight of 
the truck you order. 
For a lot more on what goes 
into Chevy toughness, see 



yout Chevy dealer. And 
while you're there, take a 
test-drive, 




CH E VY TRUCKS 



BUILT TO STAY TOUGH 



A SALUTE 
TO AMERICAN CITIES 

DETROIT 

Working 
Together 
for the 
Common 
Good 



% ■ fflXN" ROBERT M. SURD AM. Chair- 

VV man of the National Bank of 
Detroit, appeared before a group of 
New Vork financial am.i-. -f- rm! lung 
ago, one of them suggested he might 
change his bank's name to improve 
its prospects for obtaining invest- 
ment capital. 

The inference was that the name 
Detroit hud come to mean crime, 
high unemployment, racial tension, 
downtown deterioration, a flight of 
luisinew to the -iuhnrhs rind beyond, 
and assorted other urban ailments 
that could only mean a dismal out- 
look for a once-proud American dry. 

Mr. Surdam gave the analyst's 
suggestion short shrift. He shot hack: 
"We will stick with our name." 

Faith In th« o!ty 

In the late 1960's, the giant Bur- 
rough* Corp,, a Detroit fixture Tot 
decades, toyed with the idea of relo- 
cating when a recalcitrant dty nd- 
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Renaissance Center, conceived and financed by private investors Is a 
symbol of the hind or yigor and imagination that Detroit civic and business 
leaden hope will tee the troubled metropolis through a period of rebirth. 
Workmen are putting the finishing touches or the $337 million First phase 
of what it expected to bo • million face-lifting of the waterfront. 



ministration declined to cooperate 
with < nii.p.Kiv ^xpansErm plans 

Bui the computer manufacturer, 
influenced by its longtime ties with 
Detroit, decided to stay. Signaling 
faith in the city. Burroughs went 
ahead with construction of a new $35 
million world headquarters complex 
on the Hame 25-acre location it had 
occupied since moving to Detroit 
from St. Louis In 1904. 



In 1971, the Detroit riverfront 
near the site where Antoine Lou met 
de la Mothe Cadillac founded Ft 
Pontchartroin d'etroit in 1701, was 
an eyesore. Except for the new Civic 
Center Plaza and the mammoth 
Cobo Hall convention center, the 
area projected an unsightly pano- 
rama of ancient warehouses, un paved 
parking lota, an aging flour mill, and 
a lillle-used railroad yard. 
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Because of Detroit's numerous 
other problems, further decline of die 
waterfront district seemed :Jnnr-l 
certain to hasten the eventual near- 
demiiw of the central cily. 

Led by Henry Ford U, the Detroit 
business establishment went into no- 
tion. Mr. Ford appeared before the 
Detroit City Council on Nov. 4, 
1871, and unfolded plans for a ¥500 
million architectural face-lifting. 

Private funds only 

It was a daring plan, both in cost 
and in the fact that it would be ac- 
complished wholly with j i r i v ,s i ^ ■ mon- 
ey. Renaissance Center, as the chair- 
man of Ford Motor Co, dubbed die 
project, would eventually include a 
skyscraper hotel, 14 office towers, 
1.000 apartments, theaters, exquisite 
shops, and fine re* tuu rants. Mr Ford 
told the council: 

"This revitulization is a task for 
the business eommunity here. There 
are more than enough human and fi- 
nancial resource* In undertake n \<>U 
of Una kind, and what we have been 
lacking itt a solid first fdep to get 
something started. The size of the 
development i.s such that no single 
company can handle il by itself. We 
want and will need the participation 
of other companies to bring the plan 
to reality " 

Henry Knrd's clarion mil to net inn 
was heeded. In less than six months. 
■11 companies, which are located in 
Detroit or are 1 vised i?Lsrwlierc but do 
extensive business in live city, joined 
in a partnership lu get the project 
rolling They put up SI 14 million in 
ei|uMy capitiil. ririr.l (hey guaranteed 
another SI 12 million in loans. A con- 
sortium of 28 Kink-; around lln< cmuii- 
try underwrote n S2tM) million mort 
Rage, which, in turn, was backed by 
four major insurance companies nod 
the- Ford Motor ( "redit Co. In addi- 
tion. SI 1.5 million in unsecured drht 
rounded out the $M7 mil lion fli>1. 
phase financial package. 

On May 22, 1973. ground was 
broken <>n whnt is considered t he- 
largest privately financed urUin de- 
velopment project in the nation's 
history. 

HenaistUktu-e t'enler i-i ti tribute to 
Privnle enterprise. More than ihal, 
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perhaps, it is a tribute to a group of 
business leaders who refused to !h- 
lieve that the only path for their city 
led downward. 

New skyline 

Today, in a once-dilapidated area, 
n nearly finished 70-story hole! and 
four 39-story octagonal office build- 
ings which surround it form a mag- 
nificent new skyline. II is a skyline 
which will grow as more buildings 
are constructed at RenaiN^mce Cen- 
ter. The construction is n symbol of 
hope and faith as well an evidence 
that Detroit truly is in a period of 
renaissance. 

Over the years, Detroit has come 
to mean many thing* to many peo- 
ple Although it has been lx'r-1 known 
as The Motor City, it ha* enjoyed 
such otheT nicknames as The City 
Where Life Is Worth Living and 
Dynamic Detroit. 

However, in more recent timea, a 
single statistic in a national crime 
report for 1972 has given Detroit a 
new name — Murder Capital— which 
it Kris been unable to shake, even 
though other American citie* have 
actually chalked up mort' homicides 
annually since then. 

Detroit has not sought to hide its 
problems. But, its leaders ask, what 
other large American city is not sim- 
ilnrly smitten, in one degree or an- 
other, with street crime, unemploy- 
ment, a breakdown in municipal 
-irvio-.-, iu:nt<^LMiv revi-iuu- and 
the like? 

That Detroit i.s trvinit valiantly to 
solve its problems, to improve ttH 
inuiKe, is not lost on the vitritor to 
the city. There arc signs wherever 
one I urns of a massive campaign, in- 
volving; everyone from -mall home- 
owners and factory workers lo tin- 
heads of major businesses, to (jet De- 
troit moving again. The spirit of 
renaiwance has caught on 

Optlmltm Itt the air 

Working together, labor and man- 
agement, blacks and whites, com- 
munity groups, block clubs, civic or- 
gunixnlions all iire -striving to put a 
new face on a benighted eiiv And 
lh*>re ih optimism in the air 

"You con be a pessimist or an 



optimist in a situation like this," says 
Brendan Meagher, head of Price Wa- 
terhouse & Co. operations in Delroil 
"I am an optimist. If we can get 
enough optimist.'- together, we can 
solve these problems." 

Mr Meagher, who is chairman of 
the Greater Detroit Chamber of 
Co mm erce, says Detroit ia no differ- 
ent from most American cities which 
have lost iheir capacity to deal ade- 
quately with problems involving 
money. 

'There are only two solutions," he 
says. "These cities can go to Uncle 
Sam or they can broaden their lax 
base. Detroit is handicapped in this 
latter respect, since, except for prop- 
erty taxes, we must go lo the Rtate 
legislature for approval to increase 
tax revenues. The legislature ha*-; not 
been receptive to our needs." 

Detroit's tax base has gradually 
been declining, he say*, because of 
huHiriesses moving oul ul downtown 
That has created other problems. 

"To encourage people lo come 
downtown, you have to have mare 
policemen," Mr. M either says, "Of 
course, to have mora policemen, the 
city must have the monev to pay for 
them." 

Unemployment easee 

Mr. Meagher, echoing com men Ls 
hy other businessmen, says he i--. con 
vinced many of Detroit's xhortcom- 
ingH will vnnish overnight as severe 
Lmiiiiploviiti'iit ends ami ihe econ- 
omy ivw-r illy improve 

Delroil unemployment reached ■ 
staggering 22.1 percent in February, 
1975. but wilh the recent recovery of 
the automotive industry, and 
more DelroitiTs nre getting beck on 
the payrolls. 

The cutback in jobs in Detroit has 
nowhere been more severe than 
among city workers. In the face of 
drastic revenue declines, the City of 
Detroit in 1975 and 1976 laid off 
more than 5,000 employee*, indud 
ing almost 1,000 policemen, Some of 
the officers were rehired recently 
with federal funds made available 
under new federal jot* legislation 
Prestfure to put the policemen luiek 
to work followed a riot st Cobo Hull 

Detroit's black mayor, Coleman 






Many businessmen uy Mayor Coleman Young is doing an effective Jab 
in trying to run on* of America's most problem-plagued cities. The 
mayor meets regularly with business and labor leaders to probe 
ways of getting Detroit hack Into Ihe economic mainstream. 



Max M. Fisher, chairman of 
United Brands Co. and prominent 
in Detroit civic affairs, is 
one of those *t>£> believe that 
more jobs will eliminate 
many of the problems 
that now afflict llw city. 



A. Young, nay* crime is at Ihc lop of 
the lisl of hi^ ehy's proVtU-ms 
"We are caught in a vicious cfr- 

rlt-." Minor Yihihu mivh "Utvem- 

ploy orient reduces revenues, and that, 
in turn, reduces ^sentuil city ser- 
vicers including police protection." 

Mayor la appalled 

Adding to the mayor's woes in 
running the city i.i iht' fncl thiii he 
miwt Itve with extiemety generous 
COM tracts covering city employees 
still on the payroll. Loul July 1, when 
the city already wan $50 million itt 
thr- hole, Mayor Younft wn« faced 
with find inn &50 million more to cov- 
er pay incToanro, coat -of -living al- 
Idwumvfi. and film benefits. 

Ironically. Mayor Young, 58, who 
si;tro»rf out a* an orgnni/er for Ihe 



United Automobile Workers union, 
was an early onmniver of nonw of 
1her-e Name citv employees, Today, 
he says he iw appalled at the muriiiV 
cem of Home Cjf their contracts. 

"These public uorkerv: have £ii)H»r- 
pmliTlion, since we imp kj^iv I tin- Ix^t 

ill lnVmr COdtmCts r»1 whiil wuv nl 

ready good civil nervier protection," 
he uaya. "We have to contend with » 
lol tt( fraiherbeddinn in I hew con 
trnctrt. ,> 

Despite hth clty'w prublemh. Muvor 
Young predicts brighter duyti on? 
ahead. He st*s a reduction in IiiwIchh- 
iwka ne. more johfi become avftilnbtc 
And the mayor. who mirks closet* 
with the buninet* establishment. 
Mims up the Detroil economic MilUie 
(ion this way: 

"The sign* of turnaround nre more 
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If we've told you 



once... 



Bendix' results in ihe third Qua nor of 
fiscal 1 97G wera the best for any quar- 
rer m Bendix hlaiory— wild nel income 
Increasing again at a significantly 
faster rate than revenues. In facl. net 
income lor ihe first nine monlhs this 
year-$79.2 million, or $3 59 a share, 
on revenues of S2 25 billion— virtually 
equalled our record earnings fur all 
of 1B75 

Fiscal 76, IherolDre, will mark ihe 
best yenr In our history And the sixth 
cortsecufive year of increased earn- 
ings for Bendix But Ihis rs only pan 
oi the stDry we've been telling— not 
Once, but time and again Proud 95 we 
are ot our string of increased earning* 
-record quarter after record quarter- 
n's nol as important lo us as the com- 
pany we've bum and ihe promise it 
holdfs for Ihe future 

The Bendix record <n the 70s has 



been buii i on a simple concept We 
cad it "people and profits/" It means 
that id achieve steady, reliable growth 
we muBt concentrate on creating effec- 
tive programs for people— good com- 
pensation and benefits planned train- 
ing and career development, equal 
opportunity. |ob safety and salislaclion 
In other words, all ihe elements (ha! 
make Bendix an exciting and reward- 
ing place to work. 

We will be lelimg you more about 
these programs in the future Because 
they're perhaps the most importam 
facior behind our growlh in the 70s. 
And our confidence in the continued 
success Of Bendix in Ihe years ahead 

II you would like a copy Of our 1975 
Annual fleporl and 1976 Interim Re- 
ports, write The Bendix Corporation, 
Executive Offices, Dept 525 SOuth- 
deld, Michigan 48076 
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evident than the signs of deteriora- 
tion, The exodus of businesses from 
downtown has slowed, and wo are 
encouraging new businesses to come 
into Detroit." 

Impetus from businessmen 

Some of the mnjoT impetus of this 
drive to turn Detroit around come* 
from an organization known as De- 
troit Renaissance, Inc.. made ufi of 
chief executives of lending corpora- 
tions in ihe rn.j : m-jx >] j usn area The 
group's, principal goal ia to identify 
and root out .social and fiscal prob- 
lems which have caused the city so 
many economic headaches. 

Mux M. Fisher, chai rman of 
United Brands Co. and one of De- 
troit's most dynamic and atfjjressive 
civic and business leaders. is chair- 
man of Detroit Rennu^ance. 

In Mr. Kfoher's view, rtirniriating 
downtown development and making 
the city safe for both its citixerv; and 
visitors niiir-t lie arcaniplixhed if De- 
troit is again io enjoy economic and 
physical vitality. 

He points out that "while we have 



problems, there are many pluses that 
must not be overlooked. One of our 
most important assete is the coali- 
tion of people — their involvement in 
community affairs.' 1 

If Mr. Fisher and a group of fel- 
low investors are succcsafu], another 
unsightly section along the Detroit 
River will be bulldozed into eitinc- 
lioti. On a 34-acro site near ( obo 
Hall, now occupied by a railroad 
yard, the investors are planning n 
cluster of 20-story apartment build- 
ings designed to attract middle- in- 
onmc i(-ji:inl-. Initially, the project 
would contain 1,000 units, but there 
would be room to build 2,600 unite 
altogether. 

Compete with suburbs 

"We want to compete with the 
suburbs," Mr. Fisher says. "The 
apartments would be within walking 
distance of downtown A new resi- 
dential community of this type would 
certainly help to hold people down- 
town.** 

In teres tintfly. for a city with 11 
population of 1.3 million — in a met- 



ropolitan area of 4.5 million — Detroit 
has relatively few large apartment 
buildings. Detroit has the largest pro- 
portion of home ownership of any 
city in the country. 

Many Detroitere are concerned 
nhnul how Im-hI lu help the down- 
town. Numerous office buildings are 
half vacant. By some estimates, the 
daytime office population lias dropped 
from 160,000 to 120,000 in the past 
ten years. 

Reluil sales have plummeted 
There is little nightlife left 

Some of this can he blamed ott 
crime, but not all. Unemployment 
has dealt Detroit n harsher blow than 
most major cities. Thai has hurt 
downtown business. Bccautte Detroit 
li.i-. Iour had a love affair with the 
automobile, toons transit has never 
been taken seriously. This, too, has 
hurt bimineriH downtown. 

Decline of a landmark 

A landmnrk in down taw h Detroit 
is Hudson '» department store, one of 
America's major retailers, Hudson' 
does well with stores it has opened 



American Natural Gas 
has changed its name to 
American Natural Resources. 



We've oulgrown our old name 
to become American Natural 
Resources We're a leader in the 
discovery, 
transportation 
and distribution 
of natural gas. 
We're involved 
in coal and oil de\ 
And we're moving forward in plans 
for meaningful acquisitions and 
mergers . . all buiii on the solid 
foundation of an excellent earnings 
and asset base Look for our new 
stock symbol on the big board 





f I There are many reasons why 
companies change names, the 
most important of which should be 
lo accurately railed ihe nature of 
ihei r business. Our new name 
sharpens our identity since we are 
thoroughly committed to the gas 
business on the one hand, and 
lo the broader II aid of natural 
resources development and allied 
activities on the other f 1 



Principal subsidiary companies 
of American Natural Resources .ire 
Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line 

Company 
Michigan Consolidated Gas 

Company 
American Natural Service 

Company 
American Natural Gas Production 

Company 
ANG Coal Gasification Company 
Great Lakes Gas Transmission 

Company 



CAH'fman *M Cftref Cwm tfw Office 
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American Natural Resources Company 




The company with energy to grow. 
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Can you find the truck 
in this picture? 





Remember Ihe puzzle (fiime 
you played us 11 kid? 

Welt, government regulators 
have been ploying games with 
the trucking industry. And it 
hasn't beuti fun. 

Now they want to play the 
LhckcjiI ftiJi gama of all — 

i/iTegulikl ion 

And while- it may look kihk! 
mi i h i • • surf n i r- . it may *>'<[ be 
the f>niun'i>.'i U sifinr.. 

Because while deregulation 
would iillnw frw iTilry into 
. . 1 1 v miirki'i . it v.'.iili| .il-ii 
allow free exil from any rtinrkrl 

Which could deprive every 
Rmnll town and city of the 

hencnlK of truck transportm 

And wreiik havoc with »n in- 
duatry that — lhamV to noma 



good and bcuic regulations — 
now provides every point is 
[he country with an efficient 
method of shipping goods. 

We urge yuu to look very, 
very closely nl deregulation. 

Becouee isn't it frightening 
to took lit our country iind not 
s-i.'t* truik* and truck- Utuler* 
in the |iir1urt>" 

A IVuehauf 



»Hil1»l ftnJIRT IlkHr 



U1U KTM 




Benson Manlove, co-owner of V & M Office 
Product;. Inc., uys good lines of 
communication are Open between 
white* and blacfc* w Detroit. Tnls. 
Mr. Manlono add*. is bringing 
black leaders clour to the 
city's power structure. 




Chrysler Corp. executive 
Richard K. Brawn finds 
living pleasant and safe 
In an area on the fringe 
of downtown which once 
cental nid a notorious 
slum known as Black 
Bottom. "1 think 
downtown Detroit 
c-nca again will become 
very viable." 
Mr. Brown says. 



in the suburb*, but it is threatened 
downtown by steadily declining sales 
Some 04* the downtown store's floor* 
hftw been clewed off. 

"We have a trvmendrMJn invest- 
ment in this part of town, and we 
lire trying to keep this store open," 
mya Joecph L. Hudson. Jr.. chnir- 
mnn of Hudson'* and vice chairman 
uf the parrot Dayton Hudson Corp. 




"But our sate: have been iti n down- 
's, ml for 1\ vejnv. uid t hi- trend 

rttnlinufti. 

"in the? pflBt three year*, we have 
tirhieved niode'Kt profits by keeping 
down expenses and improving pro- 
ductivity. We cannot, however, suf- 
fer Lndefinileh the continued \tt&- of 
volume iind continue to stay here 
li.,-,t U • profitable in order to 



he jjood citi/ent- in the community." 

Who I Imppi'iUTij: to HudhOiiV 
and Other downtown relailers is il- 
lustrated by stories such iw this one 
thnt Mr. Hudson relntesr 

"A member of the City Council 
lumped on mi" not Imtu :iatt 'or not 
tryinn to nove our downtown ulure. 
A few days later. I ran into him in 
une i>( uur be/iutiful new suburhnn 
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Burroughs New 
800' Family 
Of Computer Systems 




s-torcri. where ho now doen his shop- 
ping. He, too, htiR ahandoncd dawn 
town.'* 

Center Is a oatulyst 

In any discussion of how to anchor 
mid preserve what t left of a once 
vihrant downtown, the words Reruns- 
sqnee Center crop Up. 

Already, the ftabili/ing influence 
of that vast undertaking is being felt. 



Hi* University of Detroit law and 
dental school*, located across Jeffer- 
son Ave. from Itenai^mnoe I 'enter, 
were planning to vacate thoir prem- 
ises when the massive project was an- 
tui u i :i. ■ i f 1'hf :■< tun >! not otiFy rin 
staying, hut have launched a $7 mil- 
lion modernisation program, A large 
Catholic church noarhy hat; changed 
i!-- mind ilxiul iiKiiing Neiflhlmr- 
hood stone arc being spruced up In 



WCK PUTTING OURTRUST IN 
OCTANT'S MNA1SSANCC CCNTCR, 

In fact, we're putting our enrire headquarters there, 



Moving our headquarter 
to the iVenotssaiv* Center 
4 a deavon based on 
jound butineu judgem*** 
And O good <riec*ure 
erf »m«iW 

Atenufocrurert tkmH 
beVevei m Detroit 
Enough to mo»»* a (Inonaar 



tomrniifriert And enough 
to make o mo* ai one 

Vete derermined 
along with o good many 
orrwr people and 

buLireuc; ro ^ OvJr 

ary reath <fi uinmai* 

MAWFACTUftEAS 
CAJH HELP YOU MAKE ft 



ptHe^vfial And we promrs* 
rtvj we'll do our port. 
Qet'oit rohelp you mohe it 

Manufnauren Bonk 
151 West fortV On on 
Michigan 46 2 Jo 

(Soon to be in rh* 
RenarMonee Center, 

Detroit Mlchlgoo i 



m 




anticipation nl the many vita torn and 
office workers who soon will he flock- 
ing to the new Detroit Plaza hotel 
.ilirl the office hnililiru:- in I he t:i nh i 

"Renaissance Center is the key to 
changing the image of downtown an 
a place where nothing vr happening," 
says Robert E. McCabe, preflident i«i 
Detroit Renaissance, Inc. "The Cen- 
ter In intended to be a catalyst. What 
has been created is an absolutely 
rJOrnptete business environrnent — a 
city within a city." 

When completed, the hotel and 
Tour of lice lowers will employ about 
2IVNMJ people 

The luxurious hotel, with more 
thrm 1,400 Riie^t rooms, Li scheduled 
to open early next year. Designed b> 
fnnu (I architect John Port man 1 >*ee 
"I^-.-.-iui- of Loaders-hip," Nation'? 
BtWNKSS. August, 1976], it will he 
operated by Western International 
Hotels. 

About 45 percent of the office 
buildings already are under lease, 
and tenants have begun moving into 
the first or (he lowers. The AC-Dcko 
division of General Melon; has taken 
five floors in one tower. Detroit's 
Manufacturers Nation:)! Rjirik will 
occupy more than lfjfl.fKlO square feel 
in what its described as th* largest 
lease arrangement ever executed in 
I he city, 

"A lol of Ihe exodus from down 
town took place Ix-cause Detruil did 
not offer an alternative in the sub- 

Lirlj!4." -.t\ s Mi Mei »\n fm yen 

era I rnarujger of tin- New York State 
Urban Development Corp. "Now. 
there will In some competition," 

Chrysler Id staying 

For some Delimiters then 1 i> no fie 
sire Id flee to the yuburhs One of 
these is Richard K. Brown. Chrysler 
Corp.'s North American automotive 
exi-enMve vice president He lives 
neat Lufuyclte I\uk a new develop 
ment of tree-lined, s|iarious garden 
apnrtmcntA and high-rise condomin- 
ium dwellings The area, a few blocks 
fratn RenaisHince Center. was once 
known aa Black Bottom, the worst 
Nlum in Detroit. 

"I find rlowiilown living inti're^l- 
ing." Mr. Brown says. "1 think down- 
town Detroit once again will become 
very viable." 

ChryslpT in the largest employer in 
IVtmit. with almost employ 
pes in the city. The other auto mami- 
fru'tiiters have their major plants in 
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If the workers inyour state 

aren't working out, consider Michigan. 

Specialized akJMs and high productivity make Michigan wooers lops In the nation For more 
Infotmation conlad Howard Ooss. Pro-Businessman • Michigan Dept. of Commerai • 
Lanstna, Ml 48913 . 517 373-0637 In Michigan toll free, 800 292-9S44 





G We 5 i€ asking 
tlje people who took 
tl|eir office skills 

home to 
bring tljem back. 

This year Kelly is doing even more to help you with your 
workload. We've launched an advertising campaign thai 
win reach the readers of top national magazines. Why? To 
recruit experienced office workers. We want the best 
of these people to be Kelly Girl" temporary employees and to 
bring their skills and experience back to work for you 

We'll select only the best because the best people mean 
the best service. And before we hire them we make sure 
our applicants can meel the high slandards we sel for 
all Kelly employees. In this way we're able to guarantee thai 
if you're not satisfied you don't pay. So you can be sure 
when you call Kelly we'll be able lo supply the exact skills 
you want. Call us. We'll be there when you need us. 
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An egu*,' opportunity empioya' it It 



suburban Di'lftiii eunmiuiiitip*. A re- 
cent rumor lha! rhry.sler planned to 
abandon one nf it.-; Detroit plants was 
(juicklv deninj. 8;lvs Mr ftrown. 

"We have made some strong deci- 
sions that we will maintain our pos- 
ture in Detroit. Not the least of the 
reasons for reaching these decisions 
is that we are very important bo the 
city.- 

Rolx'rt Surdsiti. lite National Bank 
of Detrnil chairman. i>. convinced 
I that when die restructuring of De- 
i troit's urban and suburban life, now 
in its early stages, is completed, the 
city will come back into its own. 

"We have so much going for us. 
notably the cohesiveneas and d*dica 
lion of our people," he Hays. "As the 
economy improves, we will get bade 
on our feet. We have an above-aver- 
age labor force (bat makes it attrac- 
live lor industry lo come into Detroit 
We have an excellent market area 
for our good*, tn the firm I analysis, it 
is thi' qualitv of mir people (hut will 
make us come out on top." 

Launching of Project Pride 

An indication of the role the over- 
age citizen is playing in Detroit's 
renaissance came in the wake oT 
bloody race riots in J967. BLLsint*ss- 
mcn realized that any efforts at im- 
proving community relations would 
have to involve the biuck community. 
Aclunlly. the "hot summer" of IW7 
gave many businesses their first real 
exposure to the critical problems of 
block residents. 

One of the most ■ueeessfu] pro- 
grants tliat emerged from this bleak 
period wan Project Pride, launched 
by Mr. Kurdam's lunik. It showed 
that business. jn\ f ii.iiH hi .mil the 
community could work together. But 
more than that, it showed thril 
blocks, too, had pride m tbf ir resi 
dential neighborhoods. 

Project Pride focused initially on 
5"i ,qnan> lilm L inhabited by 23,000 
blacks. More than 4,000 volunteer: 
pilchi-d in lo dean mi Hit' neighbor 
hood. They freed the area of 500 tons 
of trash, thouanwh) of ruttt, and more 
than 150 abandoned ntrn Hundreds 
of pounds of flower seed and firsts^ 
need were planlerl, 1,000 trash canfl 
were hi-'tallt'd. and tin/ens of ulreet- 
liiihb- were re|iaired. 

Project Pride continues today on 
a larger scale. Now involving 70 
Mjuare miles, it has been cited by 
Keep America Meauiiful, Inc. as the 
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"Man comes to the city for work, 
he remains for the good life!' 

-Aristotle 



le-iieissartce Center Is financed entirety by private invest- 
ment through a 51 -firm partnership. The four 39-story 
office frttvm have keen topped of}, and as of April, 1976, 
about a quarter of the 22 million square feet have been 
leased. The world's tallest hotel, the 70-jtory Detroit 
Plata, has booked 123 conventions through 1981, and 
close to 400,000 room nights. Work is proceeding on 
schedule and these buildings should he completed in the 
spring of 1977. 

To find out how you can share in our exciting renaissance, 
contact: 

Renaissance Center Partnership 
One Woodward Avenue. Suite 1350 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 



Detroit's Renaissance Center, one-third larger 
lhan Rockefeller Center and three times the size 
of Atlanta's Peachtree Center, is a landmark 
downtown revitauzation program. 

It is an impressive economic catalyst. And 
it promises Eo restore to Detroit ihe year-round 
delight of city life on the river, with quality, ex- 
citement and style. 

We are proud of Renaissance Center and 
our part in helping to make ii a reality. Wc en- 
courage your support. 

« WW 

******** 

? i Vi WM1 Big Btavar Ro»d 
tray, Miefugtn 48034 




Brgndan Meagher rfeft> and Dwight Havens, respectively chairman 
and president of the Greater Detroit Chamber of Commerce, both 
(eel that th« vitality of tttt business community is playing an 
important part in pulling the city out of the economic doldrums. 




-'Renin $&a nee Center." up Prt$id«nt Robert L. McCains 

of Detroit Renaissance, Inc. "is the key to changing the image 

of downtown as a place where nothing is happening." 



foremost program of its kind in the 
country. Nearly 50 companies around 
the U. S. have asked National Fsnnk 
of Detroit for details on starling sim- 
ilar progrnmH in their communities. 

A(jfeRini>nl to join forcnH 

If the Detroit renaiK-satiee suf- 
weds, and some future historian seta 
out to show how it all happened, he- 
will have lo consider a development 
th.-ir wiirn.fi shortly before the ] 117.1 
mayoral election race between then- 
State Sen. Coleman Young and then- 
Police Chief -John Nkhola. Dwight 
Havens, president of the dreafer De- 
troit Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
jhlaing: 

"The chamber worked out an 
agreement that whoever won would 
tnke part in a coalition involving 
business, labor, and local govern- 
ment (o net Detroit moving again, 
After fhr election, which Coleman 
Young won. we held a tunehimi, and 
3,500 people eanw. More Uwn 500 
had lo stand, Henry Ford II spoke 
for business, and Leonard Woodcock 
I president of the United Automobile 
Workernl spoke for Iribor. We have 
I'l'i'ii wi irking together ever since." 

Business and lnhor in Detroit, Mr. 
Hnvem adds "are [>hil<»-r>|>in<all> 
united in nn unprecedented way." 

One example «'f h«w the-e two 
forces are cooperation came when 
William C. Marshall, president of the 
Michigan State AFL-CIO, agreed to 
write nn editorial for a ehamtifir pub- 
lication distributed to all chamber 
meitiU r- 'Die editorial, whieh sup- 
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We've financed a lot of American dreams in 127 years- 



Automobiles. Construction. Timber. Commercial development both here and 
abroad. Whenever Detroiters wanted to reach farther, go faster, travel or assure a 
more comfortable life for themselves and their fa milies. DETROITBANK Corporation 
has helped. Since 1849, DETROIT BANKers have listened to a lot of dreams and 
helped many of them come True. And we're helping new ones come true every day. 



DETROITBANK Corporation CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 1976 



r**»4****«ta 



...... * * ■ > ■ 



ASSETS 

Cash and due from banks .. 

Time depospts with other bank*.., 

U. S. Treasury securities 

U. S. Government agency securities., ,. 
State and municipal securities. 
Ottiet securities . 

Total securities * „. 

Federal funds said end securities 

purchased undor agreements to resel 
Commercial bans... 

Real estate mortgage, loans , , 

Consumer installment loans 

Total loans..,..,.. u 

Less valuation portron of reserve 

for loan tosses... 

Net loans 

Premises and equipment , 

Customers' liability on Acceptances. ...... 

Other assets 

TOTA L . , . I t . > . r . ■ J4 • ,*4I>.« . < I h ' . 

LIABILITIES 

Demand deposits 

Savings and personal lime deposits 

Other time deposits 

De posits in foreign offices 

Total deposits , 

Federal funds oorrowed end securities 
&old undpf iigreemsnls td repurchase. 

Cummercial paper outstanding and 

other borrowed funds 

Acceptances outstanding. 

Other lianilities...... 

Total liabilities 



310.177,000 
384.660,000 
244,469,000 
26.790,000 
50S.348.000 
14.475,000 

33,350,000 

B54.670.000 
621,231,000 
182.456,00 0 
1.65S.357.OO0 

19.456.000 
1,638.901.000 

34.515.000 
12,515.000 

• 65.94100 0 
S-3,264, 14 1.000 



.5 753.719.000 
. 1 .699,086.000 
242.293.000 
. 90,733,000 
, 2.786.701,000 

134,750.000 

40.630.000 
12.788.000 
61.691.000 
. 3,036,560,000 



SHAREHOLDERS" EQUITY 

Preferred Slock— no per value; 

500,000 shares authorned, 

none issued 

Common stock-$10 par value; 

4,500.000 Shares suthorired, 

3,370.483 shares Issued..,.. 

Surplus , — , 

Retained earnings 

Total 

Less treasury stock— 

182.282 shares at coal. 

folal shareholders* equity. 

TOTAL 



33,705,000 
125.000,000 
. 75.484,000 
234.189,000 

. 6.608.000 
. 22 7, 5B COOP 
t3.264.l41.QOO 



On June 30, 1976, securities haunt • par value of S13G.19fi.00O 
were pledged where permitted at required by ■*« lo eecure Heed 
inJ puMic and cine/ dapus.ri IiiIuiiiih t90. El 7,000 incjudlna 
depoiili ut the State of Michigan a* JJr3.O3M>0O. Standby letter* 
credit amounted to 11 1 ,61 ft.OOO a* at the umt dele. 



BOARD 0$ DIRECTORS 
C. A. Cefieie 

Prendent — -Cfiryeler Corporation 
Walker L. Ciller 

Retired Chairmen o< the Boerd— 
The Detroit Ed! ton Company 

Frank A, Colombo 

Retired Eaeculiv* Vrca President — 
The J. L Hu<j*un Co in pen/ 

Hodkey Craighead 

Preuderrl 

Huik C Del) 

Vice Ctialr man — 

American Natural Resource i Company 

Luuit A fr.hp' 

Direct or 

Welter *J. Ford It 

Chairman or the Guard — 
Forrt it Earl Rouen, Anocietev 



Inc. 



Edward I. Glblln 

President— E» Cell Q Corporation 

Ja»on L_ Mama man 

Partner— 

Hoiinjman, Milter, Schwarti end Oahn 

Oeear A. Lundm 

Retired Vice Chairman- 
General Motor* Corporation 

Donald R. Mind ken 

Executive Vice President — 

The Detroit Bank A Trual Company 

Jamei McMillan 

Director 

Paul S. Mlrabllo 

Pro intent- Burroughs. Cnrporalrnn 
E. Joseph Moore 

Preuaant— 

Tint Detroit Ball Roaring 
Company of Michigan 

Paul Mr, OK allay 

PreHdent end Chairmen— 
Lsiox international. Inc. 



Raymond T. Parrlng 

Retired Chairman 



H. t«nn Pierian 

Chairmen ot the E.*eeuUwe Comrnrttee- 
Dun Corporation 

Robert F, Roaloli 

Pratldent— 

Ma~amn Coooty Community College 

W. Warren Sheldon 

Director 

C, Boyd Stock meyer 
Chairman 

Arbia O. Thill Cher 

Chairman ol the Board— 

Outre* Clianutol Industrie*. Int 

Cloieland Thurber 

Cauniel- 

MMer. Canheld. Paddock and Stone 

HarOe.l S Trie 

Director- 

h Tha Standard Product! Company 

Pk. Wjtl.jm B. T.ia- 

l\ President -Weba * h Corporation 



DETROITBANK 
CORPORATION 



Serving your per tonal and buirrtan 
Unentiariieedi tnrqunti i network of 
Convenient a'hca i orpor principal lub 



udtery, Detroit Bank & Truet. end 
erliliaUil Detroit Rank.i in Uvi 
SouthfwIoS, Troy end Werren 





Stanley Seneker, executive vice president of Renaissance Center, says 
such a project "to do something about cities' problems" has particular 
appeal to the public because of the project's private enterprise nature. 
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ported a business-labor proposal to 
raise gnfloline tuxes to finance a trans- 
port authority in Detroit, appeared 
on (he front pace. 

Government la concerned 

"Three years nfter the 197,1 elec- 
tion, nil of us nrp still working to- 
gether — buwnesH. labor, nod the city 
administration --for the grenlrr good 
of Detroit," Mr. Havens mys. 

"An indifferent city j;overnment 
almost cauEod us to lose Burroughs-— 
City Hall would not move a street 
so the company could expand iia 
facilities. And we lost Uniroyal. 
which wanted to move its New York 
headquarters here but backed down 
because of bungling by the previous 
City Council. The city guvemiTieiLl 
is not like that now." 

Burroughs provides jobs for more 
than 6,400 people in Detroit. SayB 
Chairman and Chief Executive Of- 
ficer Ray vV, Mucdonald: 

"Our relationship with tho City of 
Detroit has !nvn mutuallv u-wardini: 
Burroughs is proud to have con- 
tributed lo the past growth of the 
city and to be part of its dynamic 
future growth." 

According U> Mr. Miiedonnld, " 
key to the progress Detroit fa mak- 
ing rmv.ir.-l ,-| solution ■ . t" it-. pmlil.-IH- 

is the "excel il.ioual spirit of couperfl- 
tion that exihU in the city." He adds: 
"Detroit L> composed of many dif- 
ferent and (it timet; divergent -t'U 1 - 
n Haiti*, but they hnvp demonntrated a 
facility for drawing together to solve 
prnhlems for the common good." P 

NATlON'H BISIN'ESS - OCTOBER IS™ 



To build 

No machine can build a car, nor can it be 
done by a man alone. A car is made of a designer's 
imagination and a thousand inspections, of a 
workman's concentration and fourteen thou- 
sand parts, of a mathematician s conceptions 
and a technicians care; it is researched in the 
metallurgists laboratory and on the engineer's 
intentionally devastating road; it is built in 
Michigan and Mississippi and a dozen other 
places; it is a product of the organization and 
the timing to fit the separate parts into a working 
whole. And when this precision of man is com- 
pleted, it will endure speed and stress for tens of 
thousands of miles, for years and years and years. 
It is a thing of beauty, it is a work of men. 



General Motors 

People building transportation to serve fi< ople 




THE SUCCESS FRANCHISE 

^^&M=*s, cm 

Priming Orders Filled in Minutes 
success *rre*t success 

oitihr yeais KWtKKOPV has BfilaDlishoa avsr 1*5 
0nntin|jwtiiie-ytKj-WiilEr»tenlBf» Oppotunilim 
ncrWAii'^MfwOT»pffK)0«tt>iwsar>uget irun 
avwag^derairslof Success andcannanc&ea ll/ian- 
ciaiiripo*uf»Qf*4J,!>00<jfi%ihPcri SOT.5Q0 can be 
Nnanced. triiitkwi no* irwijc»iwr*i«g capital 
a^iicftlaiQeiy varies in pioporiiontolhfl iranclwieei 
kving nwoi 1(X »n (rtJimaleC pernsC gl «ui monttis 

HEAL HELP EVERT STEP hWIK-KOPY Mslp» 



you pCN me 


location vMh gifiiHral potential 


N«jo'id1oj 


^elBao* and prowdBi complain ^roro 


iiyojl Tia< 


if yOU QdmpWHty tar tvra f ult Mrek( at 


our natima 


Iteming carver *nO an adotponaj two 



*&eks at yoor localitm 1N0 pnnting bacngrrxind 
lecesMr/.f Ofncs you proven bookkeeping 
fifocadure. a hospital ^turance plan, at we<i as 
>nar»v other o/nAtabi* txjsjnej* Ttamods- 

<WT WHAT VOU W4NT WHERE TCMJ 

w*mt IT Meed a change? Be che t»» w»h your 
own KWW-KQPY Carta* Prime Xjcslwns and 
proncled te«ltor*» n* avaVaote 

ffip-fioitpon and mart la 

Rctterl T Jonn«<oo Kw* Kopy ConporMion 
3308 EW BM Suite K C*pl a Houston r e , a -. 
^?0tfl or pfione ooriea (713J 688-HTt 



Low price time 
dock helps small 
companies meet 
strict requirements 
of wage-hour law 

Tor (ill Infnrcniiliw il nu Dhlliillnn. fftioni 
tOLL tttl t-BW/741-aWO. C'H 0<si (ii 
■trail «</Ml.ffl4O0). «- 

■III MUP41. 
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LATHE M TIME flECOROES COMPANV 
174 Me] Dr., S.W ... AtiinU G». 30336 
PI mm wind me rtita metis, pnets 
end lime tird samples 
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Letters lO thd Editor continued from page H) 



Goodwill Industries in providing jobs 
for handicapped people. We stand 
reedy to cooperate fully with the 
business community in such an en- 
deavor. We can refer to employers 
handicapped applicants who have 
been screened, tested, evaluated, 
trained, nnd certified by il'- ?i$ reads 
to work in industry, 

I JfkrS A. f KIKONDONl 
Extent it* Y\cr Prenttli ni 

Wiyhlmtui Memorial f]t\Qd>riil Indmtrm 
Lang [irark, Calif. 

What detente means 

l>r. Penelope Hartland-Thunberg's 
article on ,4 The Economic Conse- 
quences of Detente" [August] was 
one of the moat readable, concise, 
and competently written articles I 
have won on a complex economic 

teBUe- GUJvDAR J. KING 

Mm 

Sehmt of Bitfiinr.sg Administration 
Pact fie Lutheran L'n iuersity 
Taetma, Wiuk. 

9BA and the farmer 

"Buainess: A Look Ahead" [Au- 
gust] carries an item headed "Small 
Business Law Aids Farmers, linin* .- 
Loan Limits." 

Wn*- to the fanner if SUA slepH in 
to help him. That help will just add 
more government red tape on lop of 
the already bulging tons of paper- 
work required q[ fanners and other 
mnoil businesses. 

Beware, Mr. Farmer. Another coy- 
ote is sneaking into your back pas- 

tUFP - REN P. BACA 

Prrndrnt 

Suuihment IjivtxHgiitivr £ 
/*r»(<rhw Aornru, J lis, 
Albu</ iijtfotw, Ar. A/«, 



ported the hi II* because of fear that 
I lie timpani Hon might puss, hailing 
construction of nuclear plants. 

The utilities were willing to sell 
out (he thousands of Calif ornians 
who fought for defeat of the amend- 
ment. They rivi-oiied Ihnl (heir lob- 
byists could manipulate legislators 
n«re readily without the amendment, 
than with it, 

Thifl move by the very' companies 
who have the most at stake in the 
nuclear power debate is one of the 
reasons that the credibility of busi- 
ness has reached such a low with the 
general public. 

Until business stands on its two 
feet and fights for its rights, proudly 
and unabashedly, it will continue to 

^ ose - GILNK WE K ALL 

Bu*intu Editor 
"Th« Rttfirtrf" 
Santa Am, Calif. 
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The SI 0,000 
Executive 
Privilege 
Loan 

A way Co inewnse diwcrptionn ry capital 
eiinvfnienily, in solve pernonul cash 
flovy probltsirte coofidmtinlly, withoUL 
rvri n-llinit i>*>l uisid* a hank S1 M ><•'."' 

to SM.0OO+ a year ejwcutivwi and prr- 
feeeiontdn mny quBliJy tor: 

■ uptoHKJ.IMHI 

■ an sifjn alurr nlonr 

■ rntirrly by mail 

We are a member at the Citicorp family, 
parent company ol Uittljunk. Ws know 
the meaning of profenwonal cnurteay. 
and we spvclAlUe in individual 
occutiiniodjiMon. 

Inquire in ctsnfidencn with no obliga- 
tion Call Cull-free or mall the coupon 



Nationwide 
Financial Corporation 



Victory In California? 

Re James J. Kilpalrick's column, 
"A Victory for Common Sense oil 
Energy" [August]. 

Mr Kilputrtek nukes the same 
mistake many other analysts made 
in appraising the defeat of a pro- 
loosed ontinuclear amendment to the 
California constitution. 

The nuclear battle has not been 
won in California. It has been lost 
in the sense* that most of the amend- 
ment's provisions were embodied in 
three bills that Gov. Brown signed 
the Friday before the referendum. 

Southern California Edison Co. 
and the Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
the stale s Lwo largest uLihtlca, sup- | m m ^ _ _ ^ _ —^^Jl 

NATION'S BLfSINESS * OCTOBER 



Mr. W ( Man i n 

Suit*. 017, IWO S. Albiun Si. 

Deavw. Colondo 

| Plnw venil }i«rttr«il»r» 

I Nj.ni* 

I 

! 

l I'lll'l It 



City. 



.tip. 
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TIME SUMPS 
WaiCHHaM CIGCH-, 



What's Ahead for Industrial Development 

Lower Taxes Bring 
Higher Employment 




industry cannot be wooed with low 
I UiXPB alone, indiiHtrinl developers 

Mowt-viT, trn-y :idil, -; Lri ti*s that are 
*iui to get more industry cannot 
ignore t.i v li\r-Js 

Taxation, developer point uui, in 
one of the few factors in industrial 
location that a state or community 
can control. 

"We can do nothing about our 
tftioflitiphioid location, our climate, 
our acccHH to a company'* mark? L\ 
or our air. rail, or truck trunjipcjrla- 
I ion." vi> is an industrial develojinietil 
"metal. 

"'But our .-^Liifi! can decide whether 
to encourage, industry by not bleed- 
ing it white. Or we can discourage it 
with n philosophy of soak the biisi- 
flt«sninn," 

New York State is u awe in point, 
Thiu year, an mare blur-chip cor- 
porations fled Manhattan, and ihi- 
*Uito lost more jobs, tJov. Huph L. 

NATtOMS BI/KINE&S • OCTOBER 1I7« 



Carey appointed a special tank force 
to take a look at New York's taxes. 

['he -.tad' ha- lost rncire Ihnn half 
a million job* in the last fix ytHTTT. 
the group reported. "High levels of 
taxation have been ;i major factor." 
it added. 

A firm thut left 

Take the story of Michael Kaffel, 
a native New Yorker Ffe ;ind his 
wife, Alice, founded and run Plexitc 
Industries. They way it is the world's 
lartfNt mnnufiicturer and distributor 
of plastic flowerpots. 

The firm, started in 1970, won 
loe.Hfid in Nrw York City. Last year, 
however, it moved its offices to Bam 
ton and its plant to .Jacksonville, 
Texa*. Taxes were :i prime rearon for 
I he niovo. 

"As our bu-slnesw expanded," j»ya 
Mr, KiirTel. "we began in think rihnul 
.1 new location. Wn ooiuiidered Con- 
necticul, but ulwiut thai time the 



A great place 

to start 
expanding 

your 
company 

is right here. 




Our to page book talks 
about the labor force, about 
deep water ports, about 
ulililU's ii-nifHT.imn-s i.ixt^ 

There's everything here 
irom finatn in^ to living 
time*, from industries to 
schools— all the things that 
mnke \orthwem I lorn la 
one nt the most profitable 
most livable business 
climates in the country, 
Ami it's free. 

| ~" I 
I Cult Power Company 
1 Manager, Area Development 
t Department D-10 

'P. O. Bo* 1151 
Pcnsatola, Tlorida 3252(1 

i Please *end me your book. 
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Title 



■Company 



Addrew 



:ttty 



State 



Zip 
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stale's corporate income tax went 
from eiflht to ton percent. Then wo 
invrcti prated Texas. Running a busi- 
ness costs fur less here than in New 
York." 

He and his wife live in a $100,000 
home in a Houston nubiirb. Clear 
Lake City. 

"My real estate taxes," Mr. Kaffel 
snye, "are S30ri ; t year. That in about 
one third of what T would h;ive tw 
nay on a similar borne in Westches- 
ter County, the New York suburb. 
Other living (wb) are lower, too. 

"I can brihR in an executive, and 
he will get a 20 percent boost in in- 
come after expenses, even at the 
wime salary he earned elsewhere." 

Corporate taxes 

For the company, the tax change 
was idso dmmatic- 

Thr fimi'.s Accountant offers this 
comparison. 

"Tak«j a company with net assets 
of $500,000 and a yearly net income 



or $500,000. That is not unusual for 
a youriff and Rrowinf* company like 
Flexite Industries. 

"In New York, state and city 
taxes would be about 20 percent of 
the net income, or $100,000. Add to 
that $100,000 in federal corporate in- 
come tar. Total, $260,000. 

"But in Texas, there is no cor- 
porate income tax. Instead, the state 
has a franchise tax of $4.25 per 
$1,000 on net Besets. So a Texas firm 
with die same net assets and income 
would save about $57,000 in taxes." 

Now, New York State h:is made 
Homo sifrnifiennt changes in its tax 
laws to improve the climate for busi- 
ness. One example is the expansion 
of the state's Job Incentive Program 

Up to this year, the program ap- 
plied <ui1y to poorer rural areas and 
hift inner cilice. Now it applies lo all 
of the state. 

Under tbp prop nun. ;t 
er who builds a plant in New York 
i-; eligible for a credit rn-iiinsl hL; 



PERCENT OF STATE TAX REVENUE 




FROM CORPORATE INCOME TAXES 




STATE 


PERCENT 


STATE PERCENT 


New Hampshire 


14-5 


Alaska 


6.6 


California 


13.1 


Colorado 


6.6 


Massachusetts 


12.S 


North Dakota 


6,6' 


Connaclicut 


iz.a 


Illinois 


6.5 


Oregon 


12.2 


Iowa 


6.1 


Pennsylvania 


11.7 


Maryland 


5.7 


Kansas 


10.9 


Ulah 


5.6 


Rhode Island 


10.4 


Nebraska 


5.4 


Minnesota 


10.3 


Arizona 


53 


New York 


10.3 


Oklahoma 


5.2 


Tennessee 


10.3 


Louisiana 


5.1 


New Jersey 


9.7 


Alabama 


4.6 


Idaho 


9.0 


Vermont 


4.5 


Georgia 


8,7 


Missouri 


4.3 


South Carolina 


86 


Mississippi 


4.1 


North Carolina 


8.5 


Maine 


aj 


Michigan 


9.4 


Hawaii 


3.7 


Wisconsin 


7.9 


New Mexico 


3,7 


Arkansas 


7.6 


West Virginia 


2.1 


Delaware 


7.6 


Indiana 


0-9 


Kentucky 


7.5 


South Dakota 


o.a 


Montana 


7.2 


Nevada 


0.0 


Virginia 


7.1 


Taxes 


0,0 


Florida 


e. a 


Washington 


0.0 


Ohio 


6.8 


Wyoming 


0.6 


SOURCE. Advixiry Commiaifofl on InlergovxTirTigntal Rotation. Fifurn >m l»r 1S74. 



Call out the 

Lease Corps. 

You'll get more than trucks at Avis. 
You'll get ideas. 

To get an Avis Lease Corpsmim 
working for you, cull him collect 
tu the number in the city nearest you. 
l Check the Yellow Riges for other 
listings.) 



Alahoma: Eiinnin^hjni 


(205) 25M22J 


Arluutua: Utile ftiicl 


(501) .775-2414 


t ■Htiwnix Fresno 


1 109) 4H5-5SHft 


L.n Angclc* 


i2l.1)74MCOI 


Qukljind 


E4i5i63V3300 


Bernardino 


i7|4|l<Bfi-7S0) 


San Frnnciteu 


l4t5l2»HJWO 


San Ja*e 


(406) 2V2-7M2 


SjininOnr* 




ViilmrnyHm 


ULM BX>3iT3 


< onnnlitnil: Bli.li.-i-p ul 




liiirtfixd 


i -Jl.il 24!. I 1 *-!.* 


biitritl ColumhUi 


i JJ2t52f*-54O0 


F-liirids! Orlando 


[303)843 1390 


Tampa. St. Pclcr^un; 


i!<t3t (i2fr7l65 








I'M if 74fr352l 


lllliMii!: 1'ei.in.i 


tl-.X»><iT7-iS4t> 


imSwu: lull. ilK 


1.1171 M2-5.125 


hiiiliM.'Lv: Lnumillr 


t5oa36fWi\li 


l<«iiwiinii:N<-« < (rlcui-, 


(SHI 524-7S67 


Mnnland; ftalliimr 


i nii wnwo 


VlW'ttliiJili ! 1 V.ir lh ■! ii 


OiA 584-7000 


tVrinit 


I 11 ,11 171-H22 


Vt» J«T«y; Mjluu- in 


|XI]5664tlll 




(2011 752*™ >.) 


Vw Yorfct Droriv 


(2I2!.129-3**1U 


Rf.xiLlyn 


1:212)389-2100 


Garden City Purk 


■'SltH 7|?-(Mlll 


Ntiispeili 


(2I?J te>4-»W> 


Now Y<irk 


I2I2I2554WUO 




(*M4> 462-7400 


1 t ii- .i 


Otti 732 5V* 


Ohio: yUmrn 


|2l«D%20rit 


< llli 1 Ml 


(5131 M2-W00 


1 lewl 1 


I2Im 432-2U3 


Columhtw 


IM.(|.IW*W- 


UayHw 


I51J1Z2S-2OJ0 


tutodo 


I4WI72MW 




I2IM74+42M 


K-rumvh>nb: In/ 


(*Mt45Wrj» 


Lincwtcr 


(7l7l3ttWM7 


ItuluJclptUB 


I21514t.7-7*XI 


PilitW k'M 


i4]2i7HM742 


York 


|7J7|7h4-lj7* 


HImhIc lUmdi PruvhJoKC 


i4fMi(Wl-7SOI 


hxm: IJ 1'ijv. 


ftl3)77r>6t5J 




|7l.Mb5»l2()i 


Virginia; rtkhrnuml 


laWiiW IM I 


^iMirasin. Slllu.iukec 


(4t4JW2*5» 




A little imagination 
can solve a lot of problems. 

<MMmil \mnlrt tUI < i.>riKn C*% M.V USX 
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Lease some of Avis 
Or the sum of A^is 



AVIS 

A LA CARTE: 



pig! 



Truck leasing is a tremendously flexible tool, //you know exactly how to use it. And 
the Avis Lease Corps does.Theyre Avis experts specially trained in very imaginativ S, 

very practical leasing plans to help 
you keep your monthly costs to a 
minimum. 

After studying your entire 
trucking operation, large or small, 
our eorpsman may suggest dial 
you lease Avis A La Carte. 

Which is exactly what you 
ihink it is. 

Instead of ordering up the 
entire Avis program, you pick our 
individual services thai hest 
^satisfy your individual needs. 
For instance: You may want a 
lease that includes maintenance 
and storage, but lets you take care 
of fuel and insurance yourself. 
Or you may want to turn it into a Piggyback Lease. 

That's the one that specifically lets you rent extra 
trucks at ;i discount when you need evira capability. 
So you don't have the expense of leasing a pan-time truck full lime. 

For more information, fill out the coupon I „ ___ 



m 




below. Or call the nearest Avis location listed j ^wciw 



on the opposite page. 

You'll lie amazed at how many a la carte 
ideas an Avis Lease Corps man can 
come up with. 

Because we've given him carte Nam lw 
to write l he lease that's right for you. 

A tittle imagination 
can solve a lot of problems. 



(iiirifcnt ilv \ 1 
All: A. Wrldoti 



1 1 rill 




ft 



i >k i \ Aviv Let's *w v7 
wluti vv>u can «n« up ihm s jiisi njjht tor me. 
□ Hjvc nn ftftfa Lease Corp*man a>ni>k'i rnc. 
; i Sfinl nv iihiii' inli'Tni.ilinn 
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City 



torn 



ioulh C.irnlii.i •• r»aT,iinahlf 

Mali wartLat productivity 
lochnic*! oetuc at ion ty«t*m. 

you probably don't know U 
I lh*/o Is J u niqu* naw tile Of- 
I all of South Carolina'* ad> 
»*. plus a grant doal more 
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state corporate income tax of up to 
100 percent of his investmenl. Hi* 
eligibility is food for ten yean. 

To qualify, he must also maintain 
an approved job training program for 
his employees. 

Expansion, too 

A New York manufacturer who ex 
pfiitd* hi* plant is eligible for a like 
credit against corporate income lax. 

Miller Brewing Co. finds the tax 
benefits attractive. 

It has built a $232 mi Hi an brewery 
and Aluminum am manufacturing 
plant near Fulton, N. Y., in Oswego 
County. The facility occupies a 440- 
acri* tract, much of which unoe was 
cow pasture. 

The brewery, which opened in 
Mny, ha:-, u capacity of four million 
barrels a year, but Miller intends to 
double the output At full capacity, 
the brewery and can plant will em- 
ploy 1,000 people. 

That is good new* in Oswego 
County, where the jobless rate ran 
an high as 17.5 percent before Mil- 
ler's arrival. 



The Job Incentive Program helped 
bring work and wages to the county, 
as Miller President John A_ Murphy 
points out. 

"New York State offers a new or 
expanding facility substantial lax 
benefits in the form of job incentive 
credits," he says, and thifs "played a 
nnrt in our decision to locate our 
brewery' and ancillary operations in 
Fulton, N, Y." 

Blowing its horn 

Mississippi plugs its favorable tax 
climate when inviting industry to lo- 
cate there. The state's Research and 
Development Center has put together 
a bookh't, "Tii xiv. mi Manufacturers: 
Mississippi Compared With Other 
Stattv,," ciii|jh.ii.i-/in^ that I hi ■me 

Comparing Mississippi's total tax 
burden with that of four neighboring 
suites and three northern industrial 
states, the booklet summarizes Mis- 
sissippi's advantages this way: 

"Baaed on an analysis of a hypo- 
thetical manufacturing plant, manu- 
facturers in Mis-t- ipp' bear a lighter 
total lax burden than in any of the 



The best thing about 
Orlando/Orange County: 



ATLANTA 



Get the latest on available 
space for manufacturing, 
warehousing and offices 
Write or call: 
Bill Uflstrom, Exec. Dir. 
Orlando/Orange County 
Industrial Board 
P. 0. Box 2144 Dept.N 
Orlando, H. 32802 
{305) 422-7159 




it's completely 
surrounded by 
Florida! 
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good business. 

good living. 



Only New Jersey 
offers your business all this: 



1 . A location that t» overnight by 
truck from or every customer in 

America! With transportation costs 
skyrocketing, you'll want to 
manufacture and warehouse in Vu 
Jersey right in the middle of the 
biggest, richest mark ft in the vtorfd 
[New Jersey has the 5th highest per 
capita income in the U.S.) 

2. Highest worker productivity of 
any industrialized slate in America! 

The only measure of labor costs that 
realty mutters is: value added per 
dollar of wages. In New Jersey'. It'* 
S.3.HI vs. a not tonal average of 5342. 

3. A brand new slate lax 
structure that will help business. 

What's more, the state debt is arming 
the lowest in the nation. And N J. has 
the lowest government cost per capita 
and the lowest number of stale 
employees per capita of any state. 

4. Long term, low Interest loam from 
New Jersey's Economic Developn jL'n i 
Authority, in just 18 months, the EDA 
has approved over S27H mill ion in I ?J 
loans to businesses at vor> kivorable 
rau-ij. 

5. Computer bank of bargain priced 
buildings and land Kites. There are 
1200 buildings and land sites on file, 
lor immcdiaie occupancy — at prices 
j i 'Li uouldn l duplicate anywhere. All 
types, sizes and locations Our experts 
will work with your architect, 
engineers, cuntractor* and Realtor. 



6, Free customized training for your 
workers, Wc itirvev v<mr neeil plan iht 
training, secure the funds and 
facilities, screen and recruit workers — 
and train them precisely t < i you r needs. 

7. Highest concenlratlon of modern 
mud. rail, marine and air transport 
facilities in the world! flic N J 
Turnpike, 7 Interstate*; the largest, 
most modern cantainerljtation port: 
the busiest airfreight intt-t national 
airport; the revitalized Conrad — all in 
your own backs. ird 

8. No more government red tape. 

Our OH ice ol Bu-kmv.- . f v .- .■_ n . \ 
handles all the details for you: 
environmental laws, taxes, eiiei \:\ 
information, site access, zoning, 
licens.es, pei mils Vtju're inn. 
prof i lab Ic operai ion fast . 

9, Exciting new Impiirl-rsporl 
opportunities, Our international K atie 
and investment people usmsi \oii in 
finding markets for your products 
outside the U.S. — and encouraging 
foreign investment in New Jersey. 



To learn mure about why New Jersey 
is.lirn.Tiui - }>[ . tin ..unlet -and hem it 
can be yours — wrile to Gu\ crnor 
Brendan Byrne, P.O. Bos 2766 NB 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625. 
The answer will be pr ompt , 
professional, and confidential- For 
even faster action, call 609-292-2462. 






"Call 
OPPD 



And ask for Tom Gage 

Tom is our industrial 
development expert He will tell 
you that Omaha-Southeastern 
Nebraska is loaded with 
dependable electric power at 
reasonable rates, OPPO's Fort 
Calhoun nuclear generating plant 
has been on-line for two years, 
producing an additional half 
million Kilowatts And we're 
building a powerful future. We'll 
have a fossil-fuel unit for 
production in 1979 and another 
nuclear unit for 1963 If you want 
a site with plenty of power, Tom 
can steer you into any number of 
attractive locations. He won't 
waste your time with generalities 
Out will concentrate on delivering 
the specific facts and figures you 
need for your decision. Send the 
coupon, or give Tom a call ai 
(402) 536-4347. 

for abundant 
power at 

reasonable rates." 




Omaha Public Power DMrkt 

Member Mid-Continent Area 
Power Pool 

:- ' ■i-lB I 

I Development 

■ Omaha Public Power District 
I 1623 Harney Sum 
| Omaha Neruasfca 68)02 
| Pieaw seno rr»c line lacta on Omaha 
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other Males studied when maximum 
exemption*) arc granted." 

Mississippi'*; tax hurden Li about 
69 percent of the average of the near- 
by states, the booklet adds, and about 
<J0 percent of (he three industrial 
states in the North. 

Does. the sales pitch work? 

As proof that it does, Mississippi 
points to new arrivals like W. F. Hall 
Printing Co. The Chicago firm ia 
building a multimillion-dollar. 400.- 
HOO-stjuaro-foot plant at Corinth. 
Mi-*, W. F. Hnll will ur* the new 
grnvure plant chiefly to print the 
National Geographic Society's maga- 
zine, beginning next year. At full 
.strength, the plant will employ 500. 

"We looked at neveral other rates," 
a company spokesman says, "Mis- 
sissippi's favorable tax climate was 
definitely one of the reasons we de- 
cided to locate here." 

Mississippi ranked high among the 
states last year in new capital invest- 
ment. 

Last February, David L. Bubson 
&. Co., Inc., investment counselors, 
decided to check the record to see if 
it could detect any relation between 
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tax levels, unemployment, and 
growth in jobs. 

It found that the states with the 
I'Avc.-l urn'mpli>yiiiaji natal Irridi.-il tit 
have the lightest tax burdens. Con- 
versely, those with the highest jobless 
rates tended to have the heaviest tax 
loads. Lower par capita taxes also 
seemed to go hand in hand with 
greater growth in employ mcnt. Here 
is how the states ranked, in groups of 
ten: 

GHOvP ME0l*N$ 
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Increases in taxes and jobs were 
from ]fl(>D to 197-1. 

"Taxes are obviously not the only 
variable in the job picture of the 
various states," Rabson & tk>. com- 
ments. "But the correlation in the 
lnliU'v -tmngl) indicates that *Li1e 
.itid I'H.il u'fivemHKinl s.-ixati'rfi does 
have a decided impact on the overall 
employment .situation.'* 
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"Best £Move We 
Ever Made!" 



Knltcrt I.. Kynranon, VP k <j*neral Mj» 
llnnrywctl Arro»ti4cr Utviiiotf 
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3 very good 
reasons AM Leasing 
doubled its fleet 
business last year. 



1, 

2, 
3 



Flexible Fleet Leases 

The first thing we do is treat people nght— like individuals If you lease a 
quantity of cars from us. we II custom tailor a lease to meet vour requirements. 
So vou'll get just what you want 

I We offer both open and closed-end leases, full maintenance leases and national 
tire purchase programs. 

fiie Exclusive amc buyer protection plan n 

Every Gremlin, Hornet, Matador and Pacer we lease is covered by the exclusive 
AMC BUYER PROTECTION PLAN II It protects the engine and drive train for 
2 vears/24.000 miles, and every other pan of the car lexcept tires), for 

I I year/1 2,000 miles- whether the part proves to be defective orjust plain 
wears out under normal use and service iBUYER PROTECTION PLAN * 

is reg. U.S. Pat. and Tm Off,) 

A Fleet Leasing Hotline 

If. for any reason, your dnvers need assistance, they can call a toll-free hotline 
number for immediate help without getting fleet administration involved 



Custom tailored lease plans, the BUYER PROTECTION PLAN II and a toll-free 
hotline are Just three of the reasons whv AM Leasing has doubled its 
number of fleet leases in the past year For more rnformation. send In the 
coupon below or call toll-free 800-521-4360. lin Michigan call collect 
313-827-2834 ) We II write a lease that's just nght for you 
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n AM Leasing 



PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON 
AM LEASING. 



NAME 



COMPANY 
ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 



ZIP 



SEND TO AM LEASING 5 

AMERICAN CENTER 
27777 FRANKLIN ROAD 
SOUTHFIELD. MICHIGAN 
48034 



Vou con 
build o 

plant for 
less in 

Georgia 




Get the 

details in this latest 
study of new plants 

Cost Data on In/Justriat Bwlmngs m 
Georgia is the most complete study 
of construction casts in the state. 
The new fifteenth edition contains 
infofmatmn On 2fi recently con- 
structed plants and warehouses, 
including * photograph of each 
building, specifications and de- 
tailed cost breakdowns. Executives 
concerned with locating new plants 
will find it an interesting and useful 
reference Write for your copy. No 
coslar obligation. 




EXAMPLE thij l<ne #mrefiouM of 
IW.OOCsq rr *aspuilffor}5 77pertq 
ft. MldWling 'V\ fiding and ill grading 
A"rt pavir'-B 



l.W ULLEY. JR .. V«i Prwittont 
INDUSTRIAL WVELOPVENT DEPARTMENT 



Georgia Power 
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What's Ahead for Industrial Development 

Where the Energy 
Shortage Is 
Most Serious 



Nor all inthwtrial and individual 
users of natural gas may be 
aware of it, but less gas is flowing 
through those giant interstate pipe- 
lines this year. 

In its annual shortfall report on 
natural gas supplies, the FederaJ 
Power CotnmiMion predict* that, in 
the 12 months from April of this year 
through next March, interstate pipe- 
lines will deliver 3.6 trillion cubic 
feet less than they had promised. 

What this means to the nation"* 
industrial developers m a continuing 
problem, because industry must have 
energy, and natural gas is one of 



the most important energy source*. 

" The first curiailmrnt of gas sup- 
plies in the nation's history came in 
November, 1970," says S. William 
Yost, chief of FTC's Bureau ol Nat- 
urn! Gas. "That month, three major 
interstate pipelines cut buck," 

The explanation for the shortage. 
«nyn Mr, Yc*t. i.-? swelling demand 
and ethrinktng supply. 

The turning point 

"The turning point." he notes, 
"wns 19C8. Up until then, wti were 
finding irmre gas than we were con- 
suming. Since then, the figures have 
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Jacksonville 
lowered 
its property 
tax rate 
eight years 
running. 



Jacksonville. Florida has proven consolidation is a more efficient form of 
Kovemment This efficiency is reflected in our tax structure Our ad valorem tax 
rate has declined every year since consolidation in 1968. 

Additionally, we have jjonr through .1 pnxe&s of nyo perry rr-t'\ :A< i.irii >n <«> 
that everyone's taxes are more equitable, 1 iut ctry budget has remained sound 
and services have been increased and improved. And city and state personal 
income taxes won't be a burden W VOU and your empk ivees. There are n, *ne in 
Jacksonville. Asa matter of fact, our total tax load is die lowest of the 30 largest 
U.S. cities. If this kind of tax environment makes sense to you and your com- 
pany, write for further information to: Jacksonville Area ("hanibei of G mimem.- 
KO Box W9-MN, Jacksonville. Ronda 3220!. 

The city other cities are learning from. 



THE CONSOLIDATED CITY OF 

Jacksonville 



I located mv 
company in 
Daytona Beach. 
Call me personally 
and III tell you why. 

Moving to Davtoivu Bcji:h w:is iwc ol the 
vrajirtcM thing?. l\c done. Consider the facts: 
Growth: Hvery firm m (he park has 
undergone expansion. 

Site A*aili*W]il>: Dayunna's Central Bumiwv. 
Park h;i> enough -.ties to solve anv 
relocation pro&Wnv 

Ij*Ihk Market: 75.000 strung .. 7J* growth 
rate, And Florida u a Right-tb-Work state. 
Transportation: 16 flights a duy from the 
[Jasmna Airpon. An tie mnssiuuds of two 
major inicrsLHes Aa» to excellent north- 
south freight service. Within 70 mile* of two 
major deep-wawr pons 
I av Structure: No personal income i -r 
inheritance tax: low levies on 
personal property. 
Climate; It's Florida . - mean 
v ea r- n >und icmperal tire of 72 " 
Which means year-round 
operations, low employee 
atv^riieeism, lower than 
average construction costs 
and no problem with 
employee recruiting 
Combine these facts 
with the altitude and u> 
operation of the people 
hi ,i growth market like 
Daslona Beach, and 
you've got good solid 
reasons for locating here. If I 
didn't believe I'd made the 
nght decision, I wouldn't 
approve of this ad 

Hilpk Sctain 

KM*! 
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been friiiJitenintj. In ihf i^bl 
years, proven reserves ill the lower 
48 states have shrunk 32 percent." 

Meanwhile, tho annual shortfall, 
:i i: -'i-ii hv FIN '. hai Itt-on firowmn: 

Yui BuLimi CuttK f Ml 

1971 JB6i 
197? MM 

1973 I.13L2 

1974 1,678.7 

1975 2,695.0 
1576 3,624.6 (tit) 

America's most serious energy 
shortage, authorities say, is in natu- 
ral gas. 

Other energy sources 

Domestic ail production has 
dropped 500.000 barrels a day since 
the Arab oil embargo of 1973, Mr. 
Yost points out. briny inc it down to 
about eight million barrels a day. 

But plenty of oil is available 
elsewhere. 

"We can have all we wont, at the 
imci' m>l by thi' Organi7ation of IV 
irnliHJiii Exporting Countries/' says 
Dr. George T. Patton. director of 
the policy analysis department lit 
the American Petroleum Institute. 
The price, however, is staggering. 

In 1970, (be United States * t wnt 
$3 billion abroad for oil. Now, the 
rountr> is -.| *'in Iitir billion n 

yrar for tnit»t>rtt>d petruleuni. 

fjist year, the Edison Electric In 
stitute says, utilities canceled plans 
lo build 12 nuclear and three fosnil 
fuel power pi tints. They also shelved 
plans for 58 nuclear and 46 conven- 
tional plants. Plant* whose construc- 
tion w«h canci-led or postponed 
umikl hiiun- n ni'nemtin^ capacity of 
megawatt*)— about one fifth 
of the utilities' present load-carrying 
enpucity of 494.800 megawatt*. 

But the recent recession and en- 
ergy -cortaervation measures, by in- 
dividuals and business both, have 
slowed the growth of electricity 
consumption. 

Impact un Industry 

Four states — Texas, Louisiana. 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico— ac- 
count for 87 percent of the natural 
gaa produced in the United States, 
the Lndeijendent Petroleum Asaocin- 
tton of America reixtrts, 

Mure and mora industries are 
showing interest in moving near the 
soufrts of ihi.-, I'U'at). cheap fuel, ln- 
rrriMliite s^ilis now account for about 
40 percent of the natural gan con- 




We can 
help site 
your plant 
in 

California 
Nevada - Utah 
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Detailed information available on 
ail sites served by Western 
Pddtfc. let us know your site 
preferences We can advise you 
on government regulations, 
utility services, environmental 
guidelines— and provide a distri- 
bution analysis. 

Use the Reader Service Card in 
back of magazine —or call or 
write: 

WESTERN PACIFIC 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTIES 

Western Pacific Railroad Co. 
526 Mission St 
San Francisco 94105 
(415) 9B2-2100 
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How Puerto Rico offers 
manufacturers an opportunity to 

make greater profits 



by Robert R. Nathan 



Economist Robert R. Nathan 
tells how Puerto Rico offers 
manufacturers lOlVr m\ co- 
emption. And how the island 
helps turn that tax exemption 
into solid profits. 

Read his analysis of profit 
opportunity in Puerto Rico- 
Thi n mnil the coupon below 
for more details. 

f^^Vvi-r the past 25 vc.irv, 1 have 
worked voith more than JO 
devel<'piiij> o .unine? on every conn 
ncnt tm carth- 

M l have seen countries where the 
supply o( r;lw materials is abundant. 
In spite ol .ill this, many of these 
nuinrnt^ .ire tembly p** and mak- 
ing little economic headway. 

"On the othrr hand, I have seen 
countries with limned taw materials, 
where the pace of development is 
highly impressive. 

"The island ol Puerto Rico is 
that kind of land. 

"Much ol its success is the direct 
result y\ [hi 1 economic inducements 

• ■fti'Ji'J l«\ * >lVTUliim Bi'lMMf 1 Tll.il 

ll Puerto Rico's name for one ol ihe 
most eHecthc program* «■( eeon.iuni: 
self help devised in the 20th cen- 
tury It is aimed .it providing .in 
increasing number of jobs and 
higher levels of Income and well- 
being for the Puerto Rican people. 

1 00% tax exemption 

"I 'iklcr a unii|iif compact iifpentu- 
nent union with the United State?., 
there a iv no Fciler.il raxes on busi- 
nesses operating in Puerto EUcOt 

"In addition, under Operation 
BtMifstTitft ■ 1 1 1 ilihed maiiirhi niter* pav 




R.JxiiR .SYiJiuil nvmim t'fiL- TJMfc. iiu 
Bturd >yf E&mumut}. hat vm*A ti\ 
ttrtto mur ixkistx la ihf L'niiinJ Skitn am! 
tniKf tli.. i \~' . .irirr 11.1(11 mi 

t» Gjmmonwealth taxes fat Puerto 
Rico— no corporate income, prop- 
erty, municipal taxes or license fees 
for ten to 50 yeairs depending on 
plant location. PiuTti> Rw,i u trie *mly 
puree under iht U.S. {lug to vffsi 
industry loud tax aemftiiim. 

Environment for profit 

"Puerto Rku\ leader* iindersr.inJ 
full well that the island must afford 
favorable profit prospects because, 
without profits, the 100% tax 
exemption will be meaningless, 
"(, tycnitwjn Bixj^tTtip ensure*: 

1. A highly stable political 
environment. 

2. A labor force of increasingly 
skilled, efficient and dependable 
wi ulcers— with low absenteeism and 
job turnover, 

3* High productivity. Worker 
L-tlKK-Tuv m Puem Kicn eomp.tre. 
favorably with other manufacturing 
areas. Abo, wage levels continue to 
be wihsraniidly lower rhan on the 
United State-. mainland. 

4. A vmnMiu; iiidujenous supph 
i <t able management. 



5. Unrestricted trade between 
the U.S. mainland and Puerto RiOP 

6w Mam bilingual worker. 

7. A wide range of cost -*a vine, 
incentives not found in nioM new 
industrial areas- The government 
will make plant sites available at rca- 
sonable terms if the new investor 
wants to confine hi* initial invest- 
ment tn e.finpiiteni :uid maTcri.ik I' 
Vi-\\\ also provide training funds, espe- 
cially tf plants are located outside 
the island's conLeri traced centers. 

Seeing is believing 

"There is no tuhsrinire for a visir to 
Puerto Rico (a get n feel of those 
!■, .n I.- wIulIi h.ivi conrnbiited to the 
island'* economic, social and cul- 
tural success. 

"Fur rho<*- Imrkmg lor new mil- 
lets tw their capital and tor new 
prlani location-- ruerti Rip la well 
worth i g <■ d hard la i Jj 



Send for free fact file 

I iimniL>n»rii]lh lit ISlrflfi Iti. o 
li-irfK mwc Ovvrk^wnrnl AJmirunratum 
n,T4. MM. M'V \\ r. .,f ihr Amrt'it 
NrwYaA.N.Y 10019 

Ti ll iiic iixirr iih*u iiu* imrxincni - In > 
• 4 Piirrti- Rltiv Arki »fn ihh 1.1 S, *l*r*l 
*&n nvmubetucn ■ htUiilhc (YTvnui^i\' to 

IVihc wtu me » (m k.f* <il )iHtr »iKnm4 
•l> • "St.Hilif.n ' :■. ■ ' II. MV, I' ii ;i. I <li 

The r*iJnii» ] iru<rfil k' iniz-mr^.J m 
. . innr. inrmr in |\ntn H11.1.TT 
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You re in good eompanv in Puerto Rico, L .S. A. ■■■->. insibuu 
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sumed in the United States, the as- 
sociation says. 

Iowa lost 19,000 manufacturing 
jobs lust year, partly because of in- 
ability to obtain enough natural gas, 
according lo Gov, Robert Ray. Com- 
panies that would have come to 
Iowa, the governor says, went else- 
where instead. 

Some husineASf-fl, like RlassninliiiiK 
and textile finishing, hove virtually 
no ether choice than natural gas. No 
other fuel lends itself readily to their 
manufacturing processes. 

Keeping it at home 

I'eder&l price ceiling on eas seat 
interstate and a growing shortage of 
gas are leading the states rich in this 
resource to keep more of it home (or 
themselves. An important motive is 
(o attract industry and create jobs. 

In March, 1975, the Texas legis- 
lature unanimously passed a law lo 
curb interstate .sale of Texas jialural 
gas. The legislature decreed that 
□one of the natural (fas produced on 
state-owned land should be shipped 
elsewhere until all the needs of Tex- 



arts for natural gaa are eatinfiod. 

[.iHuisiana now has a similar low 
on the books. 

New Mexico's Legislative Energy 
Committee has urged the state to do 
likewise. New Mexico now sells out- 
state about 80 percent of the natural 
uas produced inside its Ixmlors. 

Oklahoma has no such legislation 
planned. 

Gov. David iioren, however, wants 
federal price controls lifted off Okla- 
homa gas shipped through interstate 
pipelines for salt- in other Stales. 

Why. he asks, should other'Amer- 
icans be allowed to buy Oklahoma 
H;is for less than Oklahomans pay for 
it themselves? 

Cheaper elsewhere 

Oklahoma gas now is much cheap- 
er in. Bay, Trenton, N. J., than in 
Tulsa. Other states pay a ceiling 
price -.el by the Kwiensl Power Com- 
ttiUskiri on "Uf. shipped arms* HLiic 
lines. Until recently, that price was 
T>2 tenia per thousand cubic feet. 
Now, it may be sold as high as 91.42. 

MohI Oklahomaiw pay the market 



price, set by Fupply and demand, for 
gaa produced and sold within the 
state. That price, FPC says, rums 
from about 51.50 to $2 per thousand 
cubic feet. 

In New England, there Is some 
support for the stand of Oklahoma's 
Gov. tJoren. 

Price controls on natural gas may 
actually hurt industries in the North- 
y i?'.. A New Kncland dilemma ii; do- 
■•i.Titiefj by ltol*r( W. Ki.senmenger. 
senior vice president and director of 
research of the Federal Reserve 
Dank of Boston. 

"The crux of New England's com- 
petitive problem is that most manu- 
facturing energy in the region t$ 
supplied by oil, while in the rest of 
the country natural gas is used," Mr 
Eisenmenger says. 

Since the Arab oil embargo, the 
price of oil lias gone through the 
roof, while the price of gas has re- 
mained relatively low. 

"Price ceilings established by the 
FPC have had an effect similar to 
llu* Arab oil eniburRO on ureas wilh- 
out their own supplies of natural 
gas," Mr. Eisenmenger says. "Newly 
" discovered natural gas is increasing- 
ly being made available only in the 
South and Southwest. 

"In the long run, the effect of cur- 
rent policy will be to force many 
manufacturers to locate in these gas- 
producing states." 

Deregulation urged 

The New England banker nays 
that "the most direct way to equalise 
the cost of energy for mrinufacturmi: 
between New England and the rest 
of the United States would be a 
phased deregulation of natural gas 
prices." 

What about the rest of the United 
Stales? 

Mr. Eisenmenger says lifting con- 
trols would fin 1 1 ■ industry every- 
where, since higher pm i :- would lead 
to more exploration and discovery of 
natural gas. 

Others disagree. Higher prices will 
simply increase costs to consumers 
and have little impact on increasing 
the nation's supply of this fuel, they 
say. 

And State San. William Moore of 
Texas has an alternative suggestion 
for New England. "Those Yankees 
oughl to drill off their whores instead 
of making us do it all down here." he 
says, □ 
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manufacturing e stabl ishments 
than any other 
southeastern state! 

Florida's positive attitude of encouraging new business is 
Shewing exciting results Florida ngw rgnhs second In me 
U S in new business incorporations, and our Industrial 
employment m a recent 10 year period rose &3% (also 
second nationally) 

"THE BUSINESS OF AMERICA IS BUSINESS" was Irue 
when Calvin Cooiidge said il rr> 1925 and is even mora true 
today. Our business is encouraging new business to come 
to Florida and we'd like lo demonstrate to you wby industry 
is finding Florida SO desirable, and show you what Florida 
has to offer in lerms of your specific requirements 




FLOI'Slta 

WE'RE MORE THAN SUNSHINE 



Please mrtm or cati 

Joa Hanrwssy Director 

Division or £conom« Devetopmunl 

Florlds Department of &xnm»ree 

107 Weil Gsunes Sweet. Room 731 NB 

Tyl anasse*, FiQNrJa 32304 

(904)48ft.5SO7 
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ft*s still a jungle out there . . and business as usual is no way to run a business 



How to protect yourself 
against the danger of 
climbing sails. 



Remember ... a sale isn't a 
sale until you get paid. 

\vhen good times start to roll, and 
opportunities pop up all around, 
sales and production often take 
such commanding effort that getting 
paid may tend to be regarded as jrjf?. 
more or less routine. 

And yet statistics prove other 
wise-many a company has 
taken a real beating on uncol- 
lectible receivables. Even in the 
best of times. And present 
times, while better, aren't best. 

Doi iw busi ness without 
bad debt insurance v,Wv , 
is .1 lot lilw being */vft2^0 
without fire insurance, vf\J*j 

Qfita from the lnsur- : 
ance Informaiion lnsti 
tute shows Just how vul- 
nerable business is to 
accounts receivable 
losses. You wouldn't 
think of doing business 
without fire insurance protection 
And liabilities of business failures 
exceeded fire losses in 1975! Doesn't 
it make sense to protect yourself 
against anotlier form of loss -one 
that could set you back, or even 
wipe you out, as surely as a fire? 



mics suddenly dump this specialized 
business area into deep decline 

4. If you tailor products to cus 
tomer order, your risk is both ear- 
tier and greater, 





your business. So let's get together. 
The years have taught us a lot about 
bad debts And how lo avoid them 
Mail the coupon and we'll be glad 
to tell you. 

We find wavs to help. 

Vvbre handy to have around 
So get to know us AQ is part of 
the >4 billion Commercial Credit 
corporate family who also offers 
Business Loans from $75,000 
lo millions, Vehicle Leasing. 
Equipment and Aircraft Leasing > 
Rnandm, Factoring lo insure a 
planned cash flow for receiva 
bles. Collection Service to 
recover problem receiva 
bles —and more 



The dangers are real. 
Don't ignore them. 

You should be especially wary it 
your sales fit one ol the following 
high risk expansion areas: 

L If sales are coricentrated 
among a handful of large accounts, 
the inability of only one to pay 
could be fatal to your firm. 

2. If the bulk of your sales are 
concentrated in just one or two sea 
sons a year, something unexpected 
like a sudden shift in buying trends, 
a change in the weather, or other 
unpleasant surprises could ruin you. 

3. If your sales are concentrated 
tn a particular geographic area or a 
specific industry, beware -as a 
maior supplier, your sales coukl 
drop drastically if changing econo 



How to expand sales will tout 
risking serious credit losses. 

You've learned ways to cope with 
various dangers to your business. 
Bad debt insurance is another way 
to protect your receivables against 
catastrophic losses in good times or 
bad. In bad times for obvious rea 
sons. In good times because it lets 
you aggressively build your business 
wiih confidence 

The cost . . . only a small 
fraction of 1 % of sales. 

Breathe easier. Expand sales with 
protection against serious loss from 
bad debts. 

This low cost protection does 
other good ihings for you, loo. 

C\ir program to help speed up 
slow pays can benefit your cash flow. 

And if you're planning lo borrow, 
your bank is always happy to see 
receivables with a guaranteed value! 

Talk to us . we've been 
writing bad debt insurance 
since 1893. 

Wte know nur business Aid we 
know how our product can help 



Clip and mail today. 
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American Credit hdiimnlty Co 
300 St. FW Placa 
ailTrmow. Maryland 21202 



SltilI nit; 'sunt nibrmaUtFi 

j fd i»tn AOiigyrittoflnnlnwour *ru 
mot\ And Mtgoa* ■ iu liable protocttan pro 
jyam tor our rKetvnbla FVjjj* cowixT M 

Nome 




For trnrnifdiale action 
call tollrree ( I) 800.638-1900. 
In Maryland call (301) 332-3400 

AMERICAN CREDIT 
INDEMNJTY COMPANY 

BAD DEBT INSUflANCf 
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lof the Nation's Business! By VERN0N LoyviEHE 



Senior Editor 



Speaking Up for the Free Enterprise System 
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ANKEH, riEOHUt M. L1ABK of {TlBt- 

lanoo-ja has found there is profit 
to bt- M£it\p in selling the American 
profit systMn. 

What started out as a simple ad- 
vertising program to give basic (acts 
:ibout the private enterprise system 
to Chattanooga newspaper read era 
has become □ "marketing bonanza," 
according lo Mr. Mark, chairman of 

P:ONl"'lT H,d!lk 

The program consisted of a series 
of advertisements with captions such 

as: 

"U. S. Industry Now Invests $37,- 
929 (per Employee) to Create a 
Job." 

"Last Year the Average U S. In- 
dustry Earned 3.9 Percent Profit " 

'Retailers Earn OnJy 1.3 Percent 
Front," 

Mr. Clark says hi« expected the 
husiness community to bo "mildly 
appreciative" of his role in promot- 
ing the American economic system. 

Hut," hr add:-, were not smart 

enough to anticipate the exciting re- 
sjjonsc on their part." 

A number of bus-mermen and 
ittluM> switched Iheir accounts l» 
Pioneer. These irtcUi. - * ! ^ ■ m- m 
the high tens of thousands of dollars 
and some in excess of a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Also, accounts were opened at 
Pioneer by people who continued to 
have accounts at other banks. 



Ix-tters and phone calls to the 
bank revealed that the advertising 
campaign reached the young as well 
a> businessmen Mr. < 'lark explains- 

"The thirsty acceptance of eco- 
nomic truth by younj: people wm 
amazing Youth ii bravo enough to 
embrace economic truth and discard 
myths and delusions." 

Although the advertisements cost 
him several thousand dollars to pro- 
duce, he is, offering them Free to any 
bank or business in the country that 
may want lo run them. The name 
Pioneer has been removed from the 
ad* so that other firms may insert 
their own name. ( "opies nrc available 
by writing to the Greater Chattanoo- 
pa Area Chamber of C-in-nwrce, H1W 
Broad St.. Chattanooga. Term. 37402: 

One mention of the Pioneer pro- 
pram in a nationally syndicated new?, 
paper column brought inquiries from 
HO firms around the country. So far, 
more than 250 businesses have asked 
for information on duplicating the 
campaign One inquiry came from an 
American firm in Belgium. Even 
Treasury Secretary William E. Si- 

[TlMM l-.ki.'fl to! «. • i| Mi ill" iln. L .nl-. 

R. A. Fay:»or. a vice president of 
the Chromalloy Atnei'ican C'orii., Si 
Louis, wrote that he would ask 
l 'hromalloy subsidiary companies to 
duplicate the Pioneer adH in all at) 
; ;t;i!e^ when? I hey operate. 

Mure and more companies, notably 




The Greater Chattanooga Area Clumber of Commerce Mis presented its Arthur G. Vteth 
Menwial Award to Pioneer Bank tor the bank's ads supporting private en1arpn*e. 
From left: Pioneer Chairman George M. Clark, Grady E. Cant and Richard W. Car din of 
the chamber, and Mr* Arthur G Vieth. widow of the man for whom the award ii named. 



the giant corporations, are speaking 
out in this fashion 

The Advertising Council, a non- 
profit organization to which firms 
in communications and businesses in 
iirher fields contribute skills, re- 
cently announced a campaign to im- 
prove economic understanding. A key 
element in the campaign is a 20-page 
hookbat entitled "The American Eco- 
no mir System ... and Your Part in 
jm^Ajtred hy the ooiuicil and the 
Department of Commerce in coop- 
eration with the Department nf La- 
bor Individual copies will be offered 
free in public service advertising 
in ntwspapera, magazines, employee 
publications, transit and outdoor ad- 
vertising, and on TV and radio. 

Some recenl rmtinn.il advertising 
shows how business is speaking out. 

An .nht'rli-j'iiiiTil b> Phillips IV 
troleum Co. proclaims: "It's time 
American industry took a gland for 
free enterprise." The advertisement 
continues: "American industry can 
no longer afford to harbor 1|k own si- 

li'iil majority It'- | --I I In- point 

when an isolated business has eoim- 
unrler attack. The syBtem itaelf is In 
danger. And If we don't stand up for 
it, who will?" 

Mobil Oil Corp. ha.- bu n running 
an advertising series called "Toward 
a Healthier Economic Climate." In 
one message addressed lo the need 

f'rn- molt.- firivnlc capita] ihvi-tliiclil 

for plant and equipment, Mobil 
notes: "A business thai can"! meiki' 
an adequate profit will sooner or 
later need fewer employees and may- 
be even none at all " 

"Profits Are for People" is Ihc 
heading on an advertising series 
sponsored by Allied < hi-iuictil Corp. 
*.ih t In- subject i if reinvesting profit - 
in a business;, it notes: 

"If the needle on the economy's 
gas gauge keeps swinging toward the 
'empty' mark, we can expect a drop 
in construction of new factories and 
modernization of older facilities Un- 
less businr-> can ri-aJi/r n healthier 
margin ol profit.- in Ihc year; ahead, 
we nuiv all get out and walk." • 

continued on pnge S'.: 
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BUY DIRECT! 



WAS $ 69 95 

NOW $ 39 95 




NOW, YOU CAN BE IN UP 
TO 5 PLACES AT ONCE... 



• CONFERENCE CALLS— Hnglj-uHly. with 1ha flick q! o Switch, 
up Id five people (no metier where Ihey ive» looked* nre con- 
ferencing with you and with paeri other helping you make 
Iho&u .iH-i.Tiparinni daclsJons Even If you are out of your 
office, your secrotjiry can sot up yOUT Conferences in sac- 

ondB. and connect them directly to you. 

• TRANSFER CALLS- — instantly Incoming call* can be trans- 
ferred by your secretary lo your homo, favorite realaurant . . . 
anywhere. Never mlas another important call. 

• WATS LINE— call your office and Conference Caller ties 
you Into your WATS Line, slaattea long-dtatenea phone 
charges and lima 

• INCREASES SALES, PROFITS AND EFFICIENCY— The key to 

Success In today's business world is communication* and the 
ability lo make well-informed decisions oju.ckly SynchroCom* 
exciting now Conference Caller will help increase the antes, 
profits and efficiency of your enliro organiratlon. Its low one- 
time cost will pay for itscft In the 11 rat week of a dynamic 
executive's career. 

Your Conference Caller has even more exeillng features Ihnn 
those outlined. You may even discover new way* lo use It to 
Supplement your own communication needs 

Designed and manufactured by engineers, skilled in telephone 
electronics. Ihe attractive SynchroCom Conferunce Caller i» 
built el quality components that offer you clarity, balance of 
lone, and long service life 

FCC rulings allow use of this dynamic new product 



0P SynchroCom 

CONFERENCE CALLER 

• YOU own the equipment 

• SLASH phone bills 

• FITS both dial and 
push button telephones 

• NO special tools needed 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Dojuonecf and manufacture!} i>y skilled electronic; snjmnws, 
with tough, long-laating lolid-stale componnnti. your 
SyncrvoCom unit is guerasireed for a lull SO day*. In some 
instances, /ft* focai taifphon* company may re-Quire use of 
an interfacing ro satisfy local tariff* 
ONLYS39.9& 

SynchroCom 

380 Madison Avenue. New York. N Y. 10017 
(S12|SS6^T4« 



SYNCHROCOM 

380 Madison Avenue. New York. N Y. 10017 
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Wo more frustration* , . , No walling for operator! No 
more pert/no cut off or disconnected. Vott can ddaf font 
Own conference In seconds— ane 1 in compter* privacy f 



Making a Profit 
From Tree Farms 

Contrary to popular belief, meet of 
America's comrnercul tweets are not 
owned by government or b> the big 
lumber and paper ccintmnies. 

In fact. 59 percent of these forests 
urc owned by private landowners. 
Tlvn federal and state government* 
own 28 percent, while the forest 
pr-xliu I- iti, Ius.1i •, j distant third 
with 13 percent. 

M;i[i> owners ore turnine onre idle 
forestlands into profit. In addition, 
the owners are improving the habi- 
tats of Rah und game, as well as en- 
hancing the scenic beauty of the 
countryside, by fallowing the tree 
farm jjawtem of pruate tiniberlnnd 
nmnasfment The system was started 
in 1941 by the Weyerhaeuser Co., 
Tacomn, Wash., and was Inter adopt- 
ed by the American Forest Institute. 

tn the ISMO's. few landowners 
thought of timber as a crop, and most 
of them believed thn t the woods look 
care of thnndelvw Today, that is no 
longer true. Thank. 1 - to the tree farm 
system, many landowners haw 
learned that timber can be a good 



cash crop, with proper management. 

Anyone who owns woods chii have 
his land certified an a tree farm by 
followinu a few simple rules of sound 
forest care. Under the program now 
sponsored by the American Forest 
Institute, more than 32,000 individ- 
ual tree farms have been certified. 
Some farms are no larger than ten 
acres. A few exceed one million acres. 

I'o qualify for tree farm certifica- 
tion, woodland must ln> privately 
owned, managed for the growth and 
harvest of repeated forest crops, and 
udecninleh protected from fire, in- 
sects, diseases, and destructive Hrae- 




iiiH. Holh iiovemmeul and industry, 
where possible, offer the services of 
their foresters nt no ctwt to landown- 
er:- .-eckiim ivriifkwtirin, Some wood- 
Nfitnu companies help tree formers 
with management planning: and pro- 
tection programs, as well as planum: 
jiml lv.irves.1 inu 

The companies- may even provide 
needling trees at cost. 

Here is an example of what even 
small landowners can accomplish un- 
der the program. 

Wallace nnH Sylvin Fencer bought 
2S4 acres of land near Scarborough, 
Maine, and hud il certified as n tree 
Tunn. In three years, working side 
by side, they harvested 712 cords of 
wood and IMSS.i'KHt hoard feet of wood 
products; planted two acres of wild- 
life shrubs; thinned, weeded, and 
pruned 1ft acres of white pine; and 
established 23 .irre.- of forest planta- 
tion, including white and red pine 
.seedlings. 

The Fenglere got help and pro- 
fessional advice from state foresters 
. i«ipiTutive Inggfrs, and staff for- 
esters from the 8. D. Warren divi- 
sion of Scott Paper Co. 

landowners are cautioned that 
tree farming is not o get -rich quirk 
scheme, but they are assured that in- 
come from forcstland can be doubled 
or tripled by adopting good forest 
management practices. • 



Color His Company 
Green, Not Black 

Henry F. Henderson, Jr., Is a mi- 
nority businessman, but few of his 
customers are aware of it. 

His customers are a who's who of 
big business. To name a few. Fire- 
stone. General Electric, Du Pont. 
Nabisco, and General Motors. These 
corporations deal with him because 
of Ihe quality of what he sells, not 
because of who he is. Mr. Henderson 
is black 

Henderson industries, of West 
Caldwell. N, J., designs and builds 
precision system*- and control.- which 
automatically weigh and mil the in- 
gredients Unit into the manufac- 
ture of hundred* uf products, rang- 
ing from milk chocolate lo rubber 
lire*. 

Mr. Henderson, who calls himself 
"a sophisticated scale maker." start- 

82 



erl hi:- business in the basement of 
his home 22 yeara ago. 

The. inprredients for some of his 
clients' products are so secret that 
Mr. Henderson prohibited from 
ili-u-iL-uing them. He holds several 

i .r ' nn -|iiipment speciaih n>- 
m] #ned to 'ie:i! vtiih hnr'l tn handle 
-nl.wtjitifi.'s 

CettinK started in litisine^- whh 
not easy. After receiving an associate 
degree in electrical machinery and 
power distribution from Alfred Uni> 
versity. a branch of the State Uni- 
versity of New York, Mr. Henderson 
;;ot u h il i urindins pn >jk? I lor blade.-, 
for an aircraft company. He sought 
mwwWutlu to transfer into elec- 
tronics. LiUcr. he w,jlh Hint) by the 
Richardson Scale Co., Clifton. N. J., 
where he learned the intricacies of 
electronics weighing. 

During that period, when he 
worked nights, he launched and op- 
erated nn electrical contracting com- 



pany from his home by day. He won 
his first subcontracting job from Use 
Richardson Scale Co. 

Soon, the basement in his home 
was too small for his business, and 
he moved to rented quarters in a fac- 
tory. A few years Liter, Henderson 
Industries moved into its own build- 
ing. In 19(19, on three acres of kind, 
the eompntiy tuiill ii new plant in 
West Caldwell Industrial Park. 

Henderson Industries has 3f> em- 
ployees, including 12 engineers. Only 
four blacks are on the payroll. They 
include Mr. Henderson, his wife, and 
his son. Ken. 

H- ndersan Industries recorded 
.ihnot $.'t million in sales List year. 

"Nine tenths of our customers an* 
not aware of ih<> fact that wi? are a 
minority company," Mr. Henderson 
aaya. 

"Hut we are not selling because 
we are black We are selling because 
we do a Ix-lter job." □ 
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HAMjI'SI Rl.U* manufaciulci the 
product* Slul nuke > i»ur lire u little lul 
en»iet, and maintenance much leu 
coitly. Manufacturing, product* of 
excellence id uiKHln-r vcty fsxxi station 
HjihUx.ii Lit* n j fcudei tit Mulntt- 
imikc Product*. Bcinj; able lo count 
on iltv pfodticli you buy and ilitluve 
the co»i of mnuitalnmji your pfont k 
rujrm enough lo' btiy Randuitriil*." 

Whatever your pLanl manufacture*. 
kjfiilLiitna)* can help you maintain ■ 
wvll-rur. uiicjaliiiii by keeping il in 
£,ood icp.iti. thu* preventing lie-up*. 
\\<irk ilnppjcen and jeeident* dtic I ■ 
faulty maintenance. 

ROOF REPAIR 

Nnw . t\ 1 lit; time to take a pemd look at 
your nH>f. No need to hirccoitti cmi- 
mu-|.-irn and outijde laborer*. Shiclcl- 
lileOt- Uitol Ptciiltvct in ii •ample roof 
tpray ty*>em eliminating 1 he rime l^ii- 
uiminf hruihinfi. YouUho nmMtd at 
lb* saving. Free W Paft /taaflitf ami 
MumFrnoncc GlffljcW. 




FLOOR PATCH 

The , t.itniT-*ivinn' Itoor palcll ta, cer- 
l .1 1 n I v . Mask Hoot ». It is ready mixed 
and ici|uuei m> diyirte nntr, Hj^u 
rieMir h ta»Dy applied by ynur own 

plani IjtliL.trri.. ■! I a'*-'* *'Hh inrir-i 

skilled tradeinten, Mtgle Klaor per- 
forma equity wall if a complete rcutr 
f utrf tor Malik- ablet uibbciedi tu tttr 
cun»rnrtl punUhmrnl by puwet truck - 
mi: / 'i t .'.u^Wiiji \ami><r. 

ANCHORING COMPOUND 

Vichurirtri imlujinil t'Kluic* peiuu 
nerttly lit the floor ha* long been a 
problem. Bolt Anchor •SuTfaactb the 

jriiuwt. Thin fr?4lJy-mi\«t, l.lil irttmc 
Compnuni] dm» 1 tic |ob, jnd vu'li 

Once the job b dune pioduclion can 
mume ttt only ihrity tninuie*. A>w 2 
nalloi) tpmpic: 




BLACKTOP SEA LLR 

Squcef e-CeitcO} i« a highly rcfinsd 
ffiit tar pilch with plartic *dditir«l 
that pti'vent freezing dumoiri- by filling 
up and icalim} minute iTuctis anil pores 
In pavement. Squcege-Cote can be 
applied by bruih, tqucete ot »pny 
equipment, Randuminl* will limn 
you. free pf charw, tprny equipment 
valued al SJ.630.1IO Cot application of 
the rtialcrid, Afler only two huuti 
divine lime, >i*hi .iiphalt pavrmenn 
ate imoulhe. bluck und irnpctvioui to 
damage cauard by e\pa.nnnn .mitcn 
traction of ItWfinp Mulct (rapped un 
the porrt \'l ■■'•■ill bLadti'i' nirfavcv. 
ftm utmple. 



DRAIN CLEAN f R 

rirntjn* feprcicnit ilie Ulcal devcl- 
op men t in aewer and drain cleaning 
cncmiciU. To prevent itopfMgeii, 

uliii li cjn impcJe [>f. it.: t n.in juJ lun 
|ruu Info cxpcrtaivr repair*, ynu «h«Hild 
apply nui druin clranct weekly. A 
trnu amount (oeta hint way. Qcaran 
a lupplic'ditnadiy form and hmot livr 
until ii'jcd In w.iici, •-■\t\rmi: ilie ultl- 
male In ipeed and jafffy, \ fnre- 
dewtaf mnife nynem ht • muti in 
pUni tn.itnn.-n j ncc. t>ft temptt. 



LATEX CAULK 

Sc«io» Acrylic Caulk h llur htfihoi 
j;i.iik ciulkif-t vejl,inl Joi ciaiki ami 
|ointt In nD maionry. You will ibvc 
Mbor cost » und ne\1 winter c\oeiiiivt 
tu'juiLi! bill i, Sealo C aulk ii eary In UMf 
briiutr it mi.iuet Tin mivinf. Il will 
•iin over hi one lioui ind c»rci 1d j 
rubbcT'like ttatr is one well, remain- 
ing pliable. fl«\ title and waterproof 
kndtftiniU'K. f'Ln .irir.tJ. ..«tde! Iuda\ 
While you hair lime, f-Yrt sempd' 



WET ROOF PATCH 

Wei Surface Rtxif Re pair km nhould 
be u port of your reiuLit Mtn 1. M ikuiy 
tepiifrii at :hc time kAk>cvn.|. tluriru! ■ 
rajn itorm. ri.iVf^ il : j-.v r.. dfH-i mine 
that palirh ha* been properly nude. 
Iluvinr tbu maierbj alwa>i uvjilalilt 
tnHkifa ii [x^Mbk to do ■ permanent 
Job il the right time. No need to repeal 
tttti job bcotne you h**« paiclwd die 
wionji hole oi break. h>et 2 mttw 
wmpif. 

CHUCKHOLE PATCH 

pAlcliinm chuckhok-n in conciete iirul 
Hack tup ruadwayv, panUng lute attd 
drivcwjtyt, no tnalicr wtui the Math- 
er condititin*. can be eauly handled 1 by 
your own matntcnanct <kpartmeni 
Rnnntte* ChiicHchole Patch u tlwayi 
ready La u*r. No cement finhhen of 
other iikUled ttudctmcn tun needed. 

/>rc 2i<!U<m xirHl'Ic. 
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O Hoof Patch □ U t*X CaulV 

• - . 1 ■ I — I I.I. 1 1 ftld) 

'J Dtucfctup . _ 

V. .,!., -Jtltuckliolr 

□ Drain Cleaner tWch 

Li Roolinfi anil Maintenance t'aintijg 

Same, IttLc 

Company 

Mdrcu 
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BUSINESS: 

A LOOK AHEAD 



U. S. Banks Are Closer 
to Losing a Handicap 

U. S. banks are closer to the day when they may be 
,ible to compete mi even term^ w ith foreign banks in 
this country, 

The House of Keprest-ntal i vch recently passed H. ll 
13A76. the International Banking Act of 1976 The 
bill places foreign banks under the same regulations 
as domestic U. S. bank*. Among the areas the bill 
covers is branch banking. 

Domestic banks now are prohibited from establish- 
ing branches outside the state in which their home 
office i* located Foreign banks have not been simi- 
larly restricted. 

Under H. Ft 13676, however, any new brunches 
established by foreign banks would be restricted to a 
single stale unless U. S. banks were allowed branches 
in more states than one. The bill is now in the Senate 
Banking Committee. 

Under a grandfather clause in H. H. 13876, out-of- 
state branches already established by foreign bank.- 
could continue to operate. 

Bill in Senate Proposes 

to Dismember Sprawling HEW 

Senate Majority Whip Robert C. Byrd (D.-W. VaJ is 
proposing dismemberment of the sprawling Depart - 
fiienl of Health. Ed u cat ion. and Welfare into three 
*parate departments. 

Sen. Byrd says HEW. which has 130.000 employ- 
ees. is cumbersome, inefficient, and unmanageable. 

Over the past two decode*, the number of cabinet 
level departments has increased from nine to 12, the 
number of major independent federal agencies from 
27 to 41. 

Despite thai fact. Sen Byrd believes making three 
departments out of HEW will promote more econom- 
ical and efficient operation of health, education, and 
welfare programs. 

Wh.o spur* lorn tohnriK iibuul change, be ways, are 



such foul-ups as underpayments and overpayments 
by the Social Security Administration and the de- 
cline in quality of education 

"1 do not believe." he says, "that any one individual, 
refill rdles-i «t h:.-. competence or intellect, can effec- 
tively grasp the necessary understanding of all of the 
programs presently administered by HEW, nor, ivin- 
comiianlly, can he provide the necessary guidance 
and maintain the necessary control of them." 

GAO Urges OSHA Inspections 
of Federal Workplaces 

The General Accounting Office has recommended 
that Congress amend the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 to allow safety und health inspec- 
tions of federal government workplaces. 

The net presently puts sole responsibility on the 
head of each federal agency for compliance with the 
'.>tvupationul Safely and Health Administration's 
standards. At present, OSHA has no authority to 
take any action against federal agencies to ensure 
compliance with OSHA standards 

OSHA inspectors are now author ized to visit a fed- 
eral agency only on invitation. 

GAO suggests that federal agencies be subjected to 
inspections similar to those imposed on private busi- 
nesses. 

But no fines could be levied against federal agen- 
cies as they are against private firms. 

( I.AO's recommendEitions followed an in-depth look 
,«t eitliil federal agencies the Army. Navy. Air Force, 
Defense Supply Agency, Veterans Admin isi ration, 
and the Departments of Agriculture, Interior, an J 
Labor. 

GAO inspectors checked, '10 field local tin, >e lee led 
lit random, and noted some 14,000 violations of 
OSHA standards. 

Employees of the eight agencies account for 50 
percent n| i he work-related deaths of federal civilian 
employees and nil work-related deaths of military 
personnel. 
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SBA-Guaranteed Loans Now 
Go to General Contractors 

Small general contractors are getting a badly needed 
assist from the Small Business Administration, 
which in the past has excluded them from SBA Iohii 
programs. 

SBA now authonzeH guaranteed loans to small 
general contractors for new ■ > m -i i uc'tion and for ac- 
quisition of existing buildings which are to be re- 
habilitated for the contractor's own use or for im- 
mediate resale after rehabilitation. 

In 1 he past, SBA policy prohibited financial aid for 
i he fuii.-i1.nu'! ion, acquisition, nnprvivi'ineni , »t r.p,-r.t 
lion of real property held primarily for stile or in- 
vestment. 

There are caveats, however, in the newly relaxed 
SBA restrictions. SBA guarantees will be limited to 
business loane. The guarantees will not extend to 
other SBA such as loans to development 

companies, handicapped assistance loans, econonm 
'ipportunKv toiiTi.- and L'Conomic injury loans. 

This new SBA program requires the loan to be 
I'i'paid within 18 months. None of the loan proceed* 
may be used to purchase the building site. Still in 
effect are the prohibitions against loans for holding nr 
operating real property for investment purposes. 

A Helping Hand to Energy Users 

Farmers for decades have had extension agents they 
could call on for help. Now the day may not be far ofT 
when every American will have nn extension 
agent — at least Tor help on energy problems. 

This new extension agent will he a public em- 
ployee, paid by the National Energy Extension Ser- 
vice, if a bill pawed recently by ihe House become*. 
Uw. 

The bill, H R. 13676. is called the National Energy 
Extension Service Act of 1976. It is meant to bridge 
the gup between the developers of new technology, 
^uch as solar energy systems, and the final user — the 
homeowner, farmer, or small businessman. 

Hep Mik<- M<( i-r m;n k D-Wjtsh.i says the new 
extension service would be used to help educate i bt 
public in f-nerf,^' conservation. The agency would be 
fJ«rt of the Energy Research and Development Ad- 
niinistruMori 

States, would first be given the opportunity to run 
'heir own extension service with l^li-ril funds 
KRI.)A would step in if the state declines to do so. or if 
the state program does not conform to ERDA guide- 
lines. 

Rep McCormuck auyfi the new lull prnuilt'.- -i a m 
to avoid the creation of another large bureaucracy by 
using existing sink- .itid lucal agencies, university 
and college systems, and business and consumer or- 
ganizations at the grans -roots level 
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The National Energy Extension Service would lv 
authorized to enter into agreement* for the use of 
existing Agricultural Extension Service offices and 
*taff to implement its own program 

More Productivity Is NLRB's 
Solution to Growing Case Load 

A 30 percent increase in productivity, the National 
Labor Rebitions Board nays, enabled the agency to 
keep from losing ground last year to a rising number 
of cases* 

Last year, KERB issued 1,673 decisions, more than 
in any other 1 2- month period in the 4 1 -year history of 
the agency. 

Workers und managements filed 50,000 cuses with 
NLRB in 1975 Chairman Betty Southard Murphy 
expects the annual total to rise to 55,000 casee 

During the past year. Chairman Murphy inn uitt-d 
new management practices and formed a committee 
nf labor lawyers to make a two-year study of how the 
board's procedures emild be speeded up. 

Also. NLRB plans to add some 100 nonhiwyer pro- 
fessionals to its field staff this year. 

While hoping for further gains; in productivity. 
Chairman Murphy wants authority from Congres* to 
delegate more final decisions to administrative law 
judges 

NLRB is autliMrizpd td have 102of the*- judges and 
has 87 on duty The judges, too. disposed of more cases 
last year than in any previous 12-month period 

Agricultural Research May 
Be Stepped Up by New Bill 

Agricultural research, which accounted for 40 per- 
cent of federal research spending 35 years age and 
now accounts for two percent, may be restored to 
some of its former importance. 

One step in that direction is H. R 1 1743, the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research Policy Act of 1976. 
which passed the House in late July and is now before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 

The bill sets up a 22-rnember Agneuh ural Policy 
Advisun K<wd to advise the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on research priorities-. Under the bill, agricul 
tural research spending would be stepped up, a new 
system of research grants established, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture given new authority to coordinate 
research activities 

The new research system would benefit other than 
land-grant institutions. In the post, research funds 
were earmarked solely for state land-nnmt -.rhind^ 
Under H. R 11743, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be authorized to make grants to all college- 
und universities with demonstrated capacity for ag- 
ricultural research 
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NAM Calls Off Plans 
to Merge With Chamber 



MERGER discussions between the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers have been 
called off. 

The two organizations had announced last 
June that a joint taiik force had agreed in prin- 
ciple to a merger. Approval of the board of direc- 
tors and then the members of eiich organization 
was required before a merger could in fact occur. 
The National Chamber board approved the 
posed merger at its meeting in June. 

LflLe last month, the NAM'S board of directors 
decided it would be best if the two national 
business organizations remained independent. 

At the same time, the NAM proposed estab- 
lishment of a joint National Chamber-NAM 
council to coordinate action on common prob- 
lems affecting the business community. 

Herbert S. Richey, chairman of the board of 



the National Chamber, commented that "we 
will study with interest the NAM's suggestion 
for a joint council." He also expressed his per- 
sonal hope "that there can someday be a merger 
between these two organizations/' 

He recalled that the National Chamber board 
had endorsed a merger unanimously. He added 
that he has every reason to believe that "a large 
number of our 62,000 members continue to be- 
lieve that a merger would be beneficial." 

Mr. Richeyalso said the extensive efforts that 
went into the merger talks were not wasted. 

The talks, he said, "have been most valuable 
and should result in belter working relation- 
ships between the two organizations." 

Members of the business community can take 
comfort from the determination of the leaders of 
both organizations to continue vigorous efforts 
on behalf of the American economic system. □ 
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Q EASILY EXPANDED. — 

BuiU-on is already built-m with * ' " 
Star Builmrtg Systems. As your business 
grows, your Star building can easily grow with you 

LOWER INSURANCE RATES. Star steel design 
ami construction quoiiftes for UL 90 clossificaiiofK 
which con mean reduced insurance premiums. 



Consider all trte benefits of a $m system: 

Before you build any retail a commerckil piece of business, 
col l us foil-free. Or wr he . We can provide you with free 
planning kits. Help you with specific questions or prowems. 
And in most cases, even provide free estimates 
Stw Manufacturing Company. Bex 94910, OWoftomaCiry. OK 73109 



800-654-3921 

Call iDtt-frw. In OWohomo 800-522-3436 
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Uic Stiitllfi del Mjirml in tti< Fnru lialw* 



The masterpiece of sportsmanship* 
The Rolls 'Rovee Corniche. 



In a world of win or lose, few artists 

have triumphed riser the ntndtiui.' 

I >nc ol diem is tin- master cnuchbulldcr. 

Once the pride of royalty, this craftsman 
ofoldtfl ahve unci well in die workshops 
of London dial l>ear the name of 
Malliner Park Ward And one of his 
greatest achievements is the Rolls-Royce 
Corniche 

The 1 imeie** l*tea.<w re 

The Rolls-Royce Corniche is shaped 
entirely by die master euuehhuilder's 
hands, And you can select either a 
Convertible or a Coupe. 
In cither am.', you'll find yourself at 
the beginning of a love affuir thai may 
ne\ er end, because l^a Corniche was 
b im with die heart of a great driver 
and the sou! of a great engineer. 



The driver was Charles Stewart Rolls. 
The engineer was Frederick Henry 
Royce. And together, they had the 
passion and die patience to build a 
masterpiece by haod- 
This explains why iin n'e thou half of all 
the Rolls-Royce motorcars ever built 
arc still humming along. This also 
explains why the pleasure of it C« imiehe 
is In your very fingertips. 
Yon can feel it at the touch of the wheel, 
the Hindis!) hide kuthcr and the 
matching widnui veneers. Ajid you etui 
sense H In even- curve ol n serjjenUne 
road. For beneath her artistic 
exterior, the Corniche Is a sti|vrli 




machine that obeys your every wish, 
f 'he f Vfoefcsw j 

In return for her considerable purchas* 
price of 867,500* a Corniche 
< ouvertible will remind you dint she 
is the rarest of things. 

A motor car that may wry well be 
more valuable to own as the years rol 
quietly by. ^ ^ ^ 

A collection of new Rolls-Royce 
masterpieces Is waiting ut your ncarc"- 
Authorized Rolls-Royce Dealership 
For the address, simply call 
Rolls-Royce Motors Inc. at 
201/86541300. 

*$Ufgc*texl US Retail Price. Au^ist 1, 1976 
The tuuiJo "Riill*-Roy«" mid "Cornldie" 
jind the rowwnt. InuI^* iuiiI nwllatur ifrilte «re 
ufl Hollii-Hfij-cc- trwlcnutrk*. 
C Rtil|*-Kciy« Motors lac 19741 



Tine hear i ami 
mu*4 erjrieee 
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